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e Womans Journal. 
A Weekly Newspaper, published every Saturday in 
sTON, devoted to the interests of Woman—to her 
educational, industrial, legal and political Equality, 
and especially to her right of Suffrage. 
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are for sale and subscriptions received. 

Specimen copies sent on receipt of two-cent stamp. 
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pia Society, 700 Arch Street. 

The Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage Association at 
Philadelphia, 700 Arch Street, have copies of the Wo- 
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NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 

1. Any person who takes a paper regularly from the 
post-oftice—whether directed to his name or another’s, 
or whether he has subscribed or not—is responsible 
for the payment. 

2. If a person orders his paper discontinued, he must 

ay all arrearages, or the publisher may continuef&to 

send it until payment is made, and collect the whole 
amount, whether the paper is taken from the office o1 
not. 





SEA SHELLS. 





BY WILLIAM SHARP. 





A yellow stretch of rippling sand, 
Curved by the hay to two gold lips; 
Ah, look! the blue sea slyly slips, 

Faint, frothing up the shingly strand— 
Just takes the kiss, and then for fear 
Reflows, but ebbs to reappear. 


The sea-shells strewn around sing low 
The secret sea-things that they know. 


———}o=— 


THE RETURN OF THE TRAVELLERS. 





‘All roads lead to Rome” the proverb 
says, and even the paths of the returning 
European travellers lead to Woman Suf- 
frage, because they point a moral in its 
favor. How little they think—these light- 
hearted wanderers—that their freedom of 
travel is itself an essential part of the great 
unconscious modern movement which is 
giving, in all ways,a freer career to women. 
The decks of the returning steamers are 
covered with their girlish figures; they 
come back with their heads full of new de- 
lights and their trunks full of new dresses ; 
their absorbing fear is the Custom-house 
officer ; their absorbing hope is the moment 
when they and their finery shall meet the 
gaze of sisters and cousins and aunts. How 
little do they know that their mere presence 
on that steamer’s deck marks a change in 
the habitsofthe world! Itis not a century 
since the spectacle of a woman tourist was 
almost 2s rare among the Western nations 
as it now is in Eastern lands. 

In a book which was once to English 
children what Colburn’s Arithmetic or 


Worcester’s Geography has been to young | 


Americans—Mrs. 'Trimmer’s ** Introduction 
to the knowledge of Nature adapted to the 
capacities of children,’’ published in 1799 
—the author writes as follows: 
you are older, Charlotte, you shall read 
books of travel, which deseribe what is 
worth observation inevery country. Per- 
haps Henry may be a traveller himself, for 
you know gentlemen often make the tour, 
as they call it, and it is very right they 
should see the world.” Not a word about 
Charlotte's seeing the world; Charlotte’s 
“sphere,” in 1799, was to stay at home and 
read in books of travel about the world’s 
great sphere; but it was very right that 
Henry should make the tour and see the 
world for himself. Mrs. Trimmer only ex- 
pressed the general spirit of her period; 
she wrote only some thirty years after the 
publication of Lady Mary Wortley Mon- 
tagu’s letters had just startled all English 
society by the discovery that a woman 
could be a traveller. The extreme frank- 
ness of Lady Mary’s letters had doubtless 
made continental tours appear alarming, 
rather than expedient, for young women, 
80 that she remained for half a century the 
representative traveller of her sex. She it 
was whom Pope flattered and denounced 
80 profusely; of whom he wrote 
‘And other beauties envy Wortley’s eyes.” 

He referred to their brilliancy, not to their 
Opportunities; but modern beauties have 
ho reason to envy Wortley’s eyes, even as 
to capacity of seeing. ‘They themselves 
can go to Europe and see everything which 
she saw, except perhaps the inside of a se- 
raglio. Charlotte can now make the tour 
almost as readily as Henry and can com- 
monly devote more time to it. It is a 
change that would greatly have astonished 
Mrs. Trimmer. 

But if we are to astonish Mrs. Trimmer by 
One innovation in modern life, why not ac- 
cept the logical consequences and astound 
her a little more? As long as women re- 


“When | wish shown to themselves. 


| they to you. 





mained closely shut up, it made little differ- 
ence whether the cage was called a Turk- 
ish seraglio or English society. At any 
rate, the cage is now open, she has learned 
the use of her feet—or, if we cling to the 
angelic theory, of her wings. It is all very 
well, but she must take the consequences. 
Freedom brings knowledge; knowledge, 
power; power, responsibility. The exer- 
cise of that power, under conditions of re- 
sponsibility, is called suffrage. In this age 
and under popular government, everything 
logically leads to Woman Suffrage, even 
so simple a thing as to land from an Eu- 
ropean steamer with light in one’s eyes and 
aris millinery in one’s bonnet-box. 


T. W. H. 
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GOVERNING CHILDREN. 

Said a mother of three bright but rogu- 
ish boys,—‘‘I don’t know what to do with 
my boys. ‘They are in mischief from the 
time they awake in the morning till they 
go to sleep again at night, and they worry 
my life out with their tricks. I find it 
about impossible to govern them, and the 
more I talk to them, the worse they act.” 

Now, my dear friend, that is just what 
is the matter with them. You do too much 
talking—that is, too much of that kind of 
talking. Besides, you can’t put old heads 
on young shoulders, and when you come 
to think of it, you would not want to do it 
if you could. 

“But you would not have me let them 
ruu wild! What would become of them 
and of me?” 

Wait a little, please, and let us look at 
this matter. Imagine yourself in the places 
of these boys of yours, and think what the 
effect would be on yourself if some one 
were to be continually dinning in your 
ears ;—**Now don’t do this or that. Do 
behave yourselves,” and various other ad- 
monitions of like import which people are 
so frequently in the habit of using to their 
children on any or all occasions, whenever 
they manifest any of the natural overflow 
of animal spirits peculiar to childhood and 
youth. 

‘But children must be governed in some 
way !” 

We have not come to that yet. Now, if 
you will, be candid, please, and tell me 
how you would feel under your own man- 
agement merely, saying nothing of any 
stricter discipline. 

““Well,”’—slowly, and after a thoughtful 


pause, during which a new light seemed to | 


come into the mind,—“*I am doubtful if 1 
should do any better than they. I never 
thought of it in that way before.” 

There you have the key to the whole 
matter. Human nature is human nature, 
the world over; the samein old and young. 
It reecives restraint with an ill-grace. Chil- 
dren should be treated by their elders with 
the same degree of respect, and without 
any show of authority, as the elders would 
Your children 
do not belong to you; they belong to them- 
selves. You are responsible to them, not 
They came into the world at 
your call, and could not choose their condi- 


tions. By virtue of your responsibility, 





you are in duty bound to provide such | 


conditions as they require to develop them 
physically, mentally, and spiritually. ‘That 
includes protection till they are able to 
protect themselves, education in all de- 
partments of their nature, and freedom to 
live out their own individuality as it man- 
ifests itself in each child. 

**But they are not to be left without gov- 


| ernment or restraint of some kind?” 


By no means. 
self-government. 

“But they have not judgment. 
would make mistakes.” 

True, but will outside restraint—com- 
pelling them to make the experience of 
another stand to them instead of their own 
—develop good judgment? Does not all 
restraint, but self-restraint, tend to make 
one perverse and rebellious ?—determined 
to have his own way at all costs on the 
first opportunity? Human nature is very 
much like running water. Left alone or 
wisely directed, it will flow smoothly on, 
beautifying and enriching the land through 
which it flows. Dam it back, or confine 
it in any way, and it will overflow, burst 


They should be taught 


They 


its bonds, or make for itself a new chan- | 


nel; besides spoiling the landscape. As 
for mistakes—who, old or young, is free 
from them? It is no worse for children 
to make them than for their elders. Bet- 
ter have them make their mistakes and 
have their hard experiences while they are 
young and under your protection, than to 
wait till they are out in the world to learn 
all their life lessons. We see men and 





women all around us every day who are 
lacking in judgment,—perverse, erratic, 
and fault-finding,—who were made so, 
largely, by the mistaken training they had 
in childhood and youth. Their parents be- 
lieved in governing by force. As a conse- 
quence, the children are spoiled for life. 


| They are warped out of all true propor- 


tions mentally, and suffer each day for the 
sins of their parents. In some respects, 
their lives are wasted, 

“But how would you have children 
taught to know right from wrong? There 
must be some way of training them so that 
the mistakes we see may be avoided.” 

There is. The best teaching is by ex- 
ample. You must be what you would 
have them be. Children learn by imita- 
tion. Begin with yourself. Recognize the 
individuality of your child as you would 
wish your own to be recognized. Respect 
his human rights as your own. ‘Teach him 
self-respect by respecting yourself,—doing 
right because it is right, and scorning, as 
beneath your manhood or womanhood, all 
unworthy words or deeds. Even your in- 
most thoughts must be pure. One cannot 
be a hypocrite before children. ‘They are 
instinctive readers of character, and will 
divine your motives even before you are 
fully aware of them yourself. Let them 
know you are their friend, and stand ready 
to counsel or advise with them when they 
are ready to hear. Invite their confidence 
by your sympathy with them. But do not 
allow them to feel that you will stand be- 
tween them and the legitimate consequen- 
ces of their acts. Assume no responsibil- 
ity beyond that which belongs to you, in 
dealing with them, under any circumstan- 
ces. 

Under such training, children could hard- 
ly help—if well born—growing up self- 
reverent, self-reliant, and self-governing. 

Painesville, O. Rita BELLE. 
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WOMEN AS PRINCIPALS. 


The Board of Edueation of Cleveland 
have in consideration a measure to discon- 
tinue the services of women as principals of 
public schools. The Cleveland Leader does 
not believe there is any good reason for 
such a step. ‘*No fact,” it says, ‘thas 
been more completely established in this 
age of common schools than that ladies 
make competent and successful teachers. 
They give their undivided attention to their 
duties, and though now and then one af 
them holds a position only temporarily, 
while waiting for ‘the coming man,’ the 
great majority of those who reach the po- 
sition of principal make the profession a 
life business.” 

The women of Cleveland should organ- 
ize to oppose the change proposed. 

si oan 


FESTIVAL FUND. 


The following subseriptions are grate- 
fully acknowledged, and are to be used for 
sending lecturers to some places in Mas- 
sachusetts, that are much in need of infor- 
mation on the question of suffrage rights 
for women. We hope for aid from others 
who have formerly subseribed to this 
fund; possibly also from some who haye 
never given to it: 


Mrs. Sarah Shaw Russell .......--+++ ++ $100 
Miss Marian Hovey ..cecceceeeceseceeee 100 

A, We MBY ccccccccccescsccccccccs 100 
Mrs. W. A. Tappan ....e.cccccccccecees 50 
Miss Tappan .....-eccccccececscessecess ao 
Miss Matilda Goddard ..... ecccccccceee 0) 
Mra. Mary C. Ame .ccececscccesssceees 10 


For the Committee, 
AbBYy W. MAY, Chairman. 
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SUFFRAGE SENTIMENT IN MISSOURI. 


Kirnkwoop, Mo., AUG. 29, 1883. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

I wrote you from Etaples, France, on 
the condition of the working women in 
Europe, and since my return, have found 
the letter in your issue of Aug. 18, over 
the signature of S. F. Gruft; a misprint, of 
course. The ladies here, many of whom 
are good suffragists, have been doing ex- 
cellent work this summer in bringing the 
cases of the saloons to the attention of the 
courts. No proof or evidence is wanting 
that most of the licenses in St. Louis Coun- 
ty are illegal. We have an excellent law- 
yer employed. We have justice, truth, 
the law, as plainly defined,—all on our 
side. In fact, we have everything that 
should give us success, and yet we are 
beaten every time. 

However, we are having success in one 
way. Our women are beginning to be 
thoroughly convinced that what we need 
and what we must have, before we can do 
any good in the temperance cause, is the 
ballot. If our County Judges who give an 
adverse decision in the face of many rea- 
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sons for giving a favorable one,—if these 
men knew that their re-election depended 
upon the ballots of the women, they would 
not dare to be untrue to all loyalty and all 
truth. The temperance cause is doing 
more to make women suffragists than any 
other or all other causes combined; be- 
cause there are practical illustrations all 
the time occurring of the urgent necessity 
of the ballot for our cause, and women 
often feel more for a good cause in which 
they are interested than they do for them- 
selves. We began our W. C. 'T. U. here a 
year ago with not more than four or five 
names in it who believed in woman suf- 
frage. Now, out of thirty members there 
is scarcely one who does not believe in it. 
So much for practical work. Yours, 
SOPHIE F, GRUBB. 
———_- _ --# oo —_—__—_—_- 
CANDIDATE AND PLATFORM. 
The Boston Times (Republican) says: 


[tis a high honor to become Governor 
of Massachusetts at any time. It will be 
one of the highest honors to be chosen by 
the morality and decency of the State over 
the falsehood and vulgarity which will 
descend into history as the glaring features 
of Gov. Butler’s administration. ‘The man 
to be set up against Butler must therefore 
be ‘fas clean as a hound’s tooth.’ Con- 
sistency demands this, and that kind of 
political honesty is always the best policy. 

But men who are mere politicians are 
saying, ‘**We must nominate a man who 
will be strong in the cities. That is where 
Butler’s strength lies, and we must beat 
him on his own ground. It is safe to 
reckon that the country will be with us 
anyhow.” 'Thisis a mild way of saying 
that a rum-Republican will be the best 
candidate. If much more is said about 
pandering to the city vote, no one need be 
surprised to see the country show proper 
self-respect by demanding more than one 
party if the Republican party is not dis- 
posed to remain the party of great moral 
ideas. 

The strength of the Republican party is 
not and never has been in the cities. It 
flourishes best where men are nearest God. 
“God made the country and men made the 
town.” Such city membership as it has 
embraces the most substantial part of so- 
ciety. Such a party need not seek, will 
not gain, and will most certainly lose the 
support of any whom looseness of princi- 
ples is supposed to win. All such have a 
more congenial fellowship. It is a mis- 
take to lower the standard in any quarter 
or upon any subject. The platform and 
the candidate ought to be clear as erystal. 
There is victory in courage of this sort. 
They ought to embody Liberty, Law and 
Progress, for these are cardinal Republi- 
ean principles. Liberty means independ- 
ence of corporations as much as it signifies 
personal freedom. Law means temper- 
ance, as much as it signifies order. Prog- 
ress means the recognition of woman's 
right to enfranchisement, and the adoption 
of valuable discoveries in government, in 
science, and in the mechanie arts. We 
have no sympathy with the time-serving 
policy which wouid bring down the great 
party to an undignified scramble for mar- 
bles on a side-walk with Ben Butler. But- 
lerism embraces, with some good, the 
great body of all the turbulent elements 
and reactionary forces of society. ‘These 
foes are not to be cajoled; they are to be 
fought. 

The Republicans of Massachusetts now 
have the grandest opportunity that they 
have enjoyed since the war. There is a 
feeling all over the country that both 
parties are of the past, and that neither 
has the courage to grapple with the future. 
Let Massachusetts but be true to her tra- 
ditions, and as an inspirational force in na- 
tional polities her true office and ascenden- 
¢y will remain undisputed. ‘This is what 
will command the support of those ag- 
gressive minorities which some say ride 
hobbies, and whose support must be had 
ina close contest or the party will fail. 
This is what will make good men cease to 
be indifferent to elections. This is what 
will show the young the difference be- 
tween parties and win them before they 
spoil. 

In condemning Butlerism, therefore, let 
Republicans of Massachusetts avoid all 
jugglery and all time-serving, let them 
mean something and say it—even if they 
say more for equality and improvement 
than all are yet prepared for—and let their 
candidate be illustrious for something be- 
sides local popularity or the complacent 
regard of their natural enemies. In short, 
let there be a platform and a candidate 
that the best men are willing to fight a 
losing battle for—for that is the test that 
determines whether a party deserves to 
win—and then, as certainly as intelligence 
and conscience remain, Massachusetts will 
bring to an end the harlequinade that has 
disgraced an idle momentin her history, 
and at the same time stake out the ground 


for busier and brighter days.—Boston 
Times. 
ee ae 
MEMBERSHIPS. 


American Woman Suffrage Association. 
The following memberships have been 
received during the past week: 





Oliver Johnson ....++seeeeee0e soeee $100 
Mrs. Oliver Johnson. cocee 100 
Marmora De Voe .....s0-eeeeeeees sore 100 
Lewis Ford.......... eeccee eoscecceee +» 100 
Emily J. Leonard..........- eoccccece +» 100 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 





Miss KATE C. Howe, of Cambridge, is 
said to be the most finished amateur ac- 
tress in New England. 

Miss ELLA T. GREENE isa successful 
commercial traveller for a St. Louis house, 
at a salary of $1800 per year. 

Mrs. JULIA WARD HOwE preached in 
Whitridge Hall, near the Stone Bridge, 
Tiverton, R. I., Sunday last. 


MARION TALBOT, A. M., has translated 
‘*A Plea for Contests of Memory,” from 
the French of Professor Coville, of the 
Lycée Saint-Louis. 


Mrs. Knapp, of Philadelphia, a summer 
visitor at Deal Beach, N. J., has erected a 
life-saving station at that point at her own 
expense. 

Mrs. N. B. CLOUDMAN has been ap- 
pointed. general superintendent of the 
Woman’s Department of the Mechanics’ 
Institute Fair in this city. 


Miss ApBpy LEACH, a teacher of the 
Girls’ Latin School, Boston, has been en- 
gaged as a teacher of Latin and Greek in 
Vassar College. 

Miss JANE COBDEN, one of the five 
daughters of Richard Cobden, the English 
free-trade agitator, is organizing Liberal 
Clubs throughout England. 

Mrs. Lots WELCH, of East Concord, N. 
H., 83 years of age, has sent to the exhibi- 
tion at Manchester a beautiful patched 
quilt of her own handiwork which con- 
tains 2200 pieces. 

Miss KATE UpsoN CLARKE, editor of 
Good Cheer, has taken charge of a depart- 
ment of the Weekly Philadelphia Press, 
with the object of promoting discussion 
on all topics interesting to women. 


Lucy M. HALL, M. D., of Sherborn, 
Mass., read a paper to the Social Science 
Association at Saratoga, last week, entitled, 
‘*Inebriety in Women, its Causes and Re- 
sults.” 

Mrs. AANADIBAI JOTHEER, a Brahmin of 
good social position, has embarked at Cal- 
cutta in company with several missionary 
women, for America, with the purpose of 
entering the Philadelphia Women’s Medi- 
cal College. 

Mrs. JEREMIAH LEAVITT, of Tilton, N. 
H., has a watch in her possession that is 
273 years old. It has beenin the family 
for years, and is of English manufacture, 
being made in London in 1610. It keeps 
good time and is quite a curiosity. 


Miss MARGARET THOMAS has recently 
finished a bust of Henry Fielding. The 
London Daily News speaks of it as excel- 
lent work, and says it is worthy of the 
place it is to occupy in Shire Hall beside 
the figures of Drake, Locke and others. 


Miss Bessie CHANDLER, who writes the 
vers de societé in Life and the Century, is 
a Lancaster girl, niece of Mrs. Mary G. 
Ware, of that ilk, who is herself so well- 
known for her educational and humanita- 
rian interests. 

Mrs. DRAKE, of Huron, D. T., is a sue- 
cessful farmer. A year ago she purchased 
eight hundred acres of land, and is raising 
enormous crops of wheat, oats and flax, 
The prices are good, and she has every ad- 
vantage. 

THE QUEEN OF DENMARK, mother of 
the Princess of Wales, is an accomplished 
painter, and has lately presented the little 
village of Klitmoiler, in Jutland, with an 
altar-piece, entirely executed by her own 
hands. 

THE Misses LONGFELLOW, two unmar- 
ried daughters of Mr. Longfellow, are to 
be absent from their Cambridge home dur- 
ing the coming year, having, in company 
with a sister of Mr. Arthur Gilman, de- 
cided to live as students at Newnham Col- 
lege, England. 


Mrs. E. A. BURKE, wife of Maj. E. A. 
Burke, editor of the New Orleans Times- 
Democrat, has accepted the superinten- 
dency of Lafayette Square, the most beau- 
tiful spot in that city, whereupon the New 
Orleans papers are rejoicing, as Mrs. Burke 
is a public-spirited lady, and will dis- 
charge the duties of the position faith- 
fully. 

Miss FRANCES E. WILLARD has return- 
ed for a few days’ rest at her home in 
Evanston, near Chicago, rom a notable 
temperance campaign of three months in 
Arizona, California, Oregon,and Washing- 
ton Territory, taking in Denver, Col., on 
her way home. She has organized the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union in 





thirty-five States and Territories. 
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AN AMERICAN EARL. 


[Concluded from last week.) 

The calm and peaceful life of the loving 
old couple, who seemed strangely exempt 
from the cares and sorrows, as they were 
from the sins and follies of ordinary mor- 
tals, was rudely broken by the first mut- 
terings of the storm of war, which was to 
spend its fury on our devoted land. Uncle’s 
estate, lying upon the border, and in a re- 
mote and thinly settled district, rendered 
its occupants particularly liable to raids 
and robbers, and as soon as it became evi- 
dent that the conflict was inevitable, the 
quiet family began to feel uneasy in their 
hitherto secure abode. After consultation 
with friends, who felt solicitous about the 
good old folks, uncle sold his plantation 
and the slaves on it, and moved into the 
adjacent village. Ruefully did the old gen- 
tleman and his gentle wife exchange the 
quiet luxury of their lovely home for the 
untidy, bustling, pretentious country tav- 
ern, which seemed, all things considered, 
the safest dwelling for them at the time. 
When hostilities began in earnest, raiding 
parties from either army alternately pos- 
sessed the town, keeping the citizens in a 
state of anxiety and alarm, intolerable to 
poor old uncle and Aunt Anne. 

Sadly shattered in nerves and depressed 
in spirit, they once more sought our pleas- 
ant home in the valley, not as of yore, in 
search of pleasure, but as a shelter from 
the fierce conflict which raged around 
them. Once more they stood upon the 
threshold, which had so often given them 
a joyous welcome, and were kindly receiv- 
ed by Uncle Henry, who after the death of 
my grandparents had come into possession 
of the place. They meekly asked to be 
taken as regular boarders, proposing to re- 
main until the war was over, and were bid- 
den to enter and rest their souls in peace. 
But a short time had elapsed, however, be- 

fore the blue uniform from which they had 
fled was seen on the valley turnpike, and 
the old people realized, all too soon, that 
they were by no means secure in their re- 
treat. 

When Uncle Henry and his family were 
in their turn driven into exile, it was, as I 
have mentioned, part of the condition upon 
which we occupied the place, that Uncle 
Douglas and Aunt Anne were to remain 
there as long as they desired to do so. We 
were all very fond of them, and considered 
their presence quite an advantage to us, as 
papa was often away from home, so none 
of our party objected in the least to this ar- 
rangement. We young folks were so much 
pleased to get back to the country, to 

which we had always been accustomed, 
and to be at the dear old homestead, where 
much of our happy childhood had been 
spent, and the place was full of sweet 
associations for us, that we bestowed little 
thought upon any difficulties which might 
possibly lie before us. It was therefore 
some days after we began housekeeping 
before we fully realized that there were 
many mouths to be fed from a depleted 
larder and no immediate prospect of ob- 
taining provisions. On our arrival we 
found in the pantry, which from our ear- 


liest recollection had always coiitalned 
such a variety of luxurious edibles, that to 
see it in any other condition seemed highly 
preposterous and almost incredible, a 
small quantity of flour and a large amount 
of corn meal. The latter, however, proved’ 
to be decidedly musty. I presume Uncle 
Henry knew that it was not worth moving, 
and left it to be used for stock. There 
were several cows on the place, but as 
most of the fencing had been destroyed, 
they wandered at will, and the supply of 
milk was not to be depended on. In the 
orchard the trees were full of ripe cherries, 
and this was the amount of our store of 
provisions. The two armies which had 
passed through the country in quick suc- 
cession, had swept away everything in the 
shape of food which could be eaten or car- 
ried off. The gardens which at this season 
were wont to be full of early vegetables 
had been trampled by cavalry or despoiled 
by infantry. The village stores were all 
closed, no mills were running, and noth- 
ing was to be had in the shape of fish, flesh 
or fowl for love or money. Good Aunt 
Henry had kindly left us a few groceries 
to begin housekeeping with, but the sup- 
ply was exhausted all too soon, and papa’s 
efforts at replenishing, made in various 
directions, only resulted in procuring 
some flour and a few pounds of fat bacon. 
We girls were much too light-hearted, as 
well as too much absorbed in the stirring 
scenes going on in the country, to care 
greatly what we ate, so long as we were 
not absolutely hungry. We munched dry 
bread, with cherries raw of stewed, three 
times a day, drinking milk when the cows 
could be found and rye coffee without 
sugar, when they could not, with little 
fault-finding. We cherished hopes, when 
we thought about the matter, that some 
lucky chance would bring groceries to the 
village, as often happened when a “‘block- 
ade runner” came our way,or that the coun- 
try people who had escaped the quarter- 


soon be induced to bring out their hidden 
stores. Generally we did not think about 
it atall. To poor old Uncle Douglas and 
Aunt Anne, accustomed all their lives to 
the most luxurious living and grown de- 
pendent on the good things of life for their 
comfort, this state of things was intoler- 
able. Uncle Henry was the best provider 
in the world, his wife the nicest house- 
keeper, and up to the time they left the 
old homestead, their table had shown but 
little the changes the war had already 
brought to most households in that border 
land. 

But the scene was sadly changed to the 
old people now. Day after day, as the 
rye coffee sent forth its pungent odor, the 
bread came butterless to the board, the 
fine array of Aunt Henry’s dishes was dis- 
placed by a scant supply of fried bacon or 
the inevitable cherries; uncle’s face grew 
more lugubrious, his once cheery smile 
disappeared, his voice became husky and 
desponding; while Aunt Anne, grieving 
more for his discomfort than her own, was 
almost speechless in her distress. Know- 
ing the difficulty of procuring viands of 
any description, Aunt Anne made no com- 
plaints of our extremely frugal and not al- 
together wholesome fare. She comforted 
herself in the emergency, however, by 
holding secret interviews with my grand- 
father’s old cook, Aunt Lucy, who with 
her numerous progeny had been left us as 
a legacy by Uncle Henry when he install- 
ed us in the charming abode which the evil 
days we had fallen upon had rendered so 
distasteful to him. The servants who had 
known us as they had known the genera 
tion before us, were as kind and loving as 
of old, and we found no change in them 
in the changing times. Aunt Lucy had 
long gloried in the variety of the dish- 
es she could compound, but was now 
almost at her wit’s end, even her re- 
sources failing, when cherries, flour and 
milk were the only materials to be procur- 
ed. One morning I chanced to be in the 
green lane, which ran through the farm, 
connecting a country road with the valley 
turnpike,when a country-woman approach- 
ed me carrying a closely covered basket, 
and ever and anon looking anxiously to 
the right or to the left as if she had con- 
traband wares and feared to be taken in 
the act. linstantly pounced upon her and 
entreated her, if she had anything eatable, 
to let me have it. ‘The woman cautiously 
uncovered a corner of her basket and re- 
joiced my eyes at the sight of some fine fat 
hens. She enquired eagerly if the Yan- 
kees were anywhere about, and seemed 
afraid to speak aloud lest she should be 
seized as a prisoner of war. Papa chanced 
to come up at the moment, and without 
another word I seized the basket and rush- 
ed off to display my prize to Aunt Lucy, 
leaving him to allay the woman’s fears and 
pay for her fowls. Wishing to give our 
lugubrious guests a pleasant surprise, and 
let poor old uncle enjoy one more good 
dinner, I insisted that Aunt Lucy should 
keep the chickens a profound secret until 
they were ready to be eaten. Aunt Lucy 
was always ready to please *‘young mast- 
ter’s chillun,” and smilingly agreed to my 
plaii. 
When we sat down at table it was my 
turn to be surprised. Besides the usual in- 
stalments of bread, milk and cherries, 
now become odious in my sight, and the 
chickens I had ordered to be closely cover- 
ed, another dish, also covered, met my 
gaze. When the top was removed from the 
dish containing the fowls, which Aunt Lucy 
had dressed in her finest style, an unwont- 
ed smile broke over Uncle Douglas’ face 
and was quickly reflected on Aunt Anne’s 
desponding countenance. Feeling very 
curious as to the contents of the other dish, 
I desired the servant to remove the cover 
and was much disgusted to behold about a 
gallon of boiled bread and milk, when one 
of the girls ejaculated, ‘‘Who on earth 
wanted that?” Poor Aunt Anne colored, 
and said in her meek way, ‘I was talking 
with Lucy this morning and happened to 
think of that dish, and suggested to her 
that it might be well to have it once ina 
while. Your uncle sometimes eats it at 
home when he is not very well.” 
‘“*But, why didn’t you tell me sooner that 
he would eat it?” said I. ‘You do not 
know how troubled I have been, at not be- 
ing able to have anything uncle liked. 
Will he have some now?” 
‘““No, thank you, my dear,” said uncle, 
hastily, helping himself as he spoke to 
another piece of chicken; and though I 
urged the “milk soup” upon the worthy 
couple, they ignored its attractions after 
seeing the fowls, and both declined par- 
taking of it. After this the country peo- 
ple began to creep out, and bring forth 
their hidden stores of provisions, and one 
or two of the merchants produced a little 
sugar and coffee from some secret recepta- 
cle, so that it became possible to procure 
groceries at enormous prices. But nowa 
new difficulty arose. There was no salt. 
Never before had we realized the value of 
this cheap and simple condiment. When 
there was no coffee or tea to be had, bever- 





masters, commissaries and pillagers would 


ages, undesirable, but still drinkable, could 
be made of scorched rye or wheat, or to 
those who preferred herbs to cereals, gold- 
en-rod, sassafras or sage. When sugar 
was not, sorghum syrup, detestable now, 
but highly valued then, or sometimes 
maple sugar could be procured instead, but 
for salt there was no substitute. Without 
it everything else seemed insipid and un- 
palatable. ‘The imported article had long 
since disappeared, and now the salt-works 
of Virginia, upon which much of the Con- 
federacy was depending for supplies of the 
indispensable seasoning, were cut off from 
us by a party of raiding Federals, and man 
and beast languished for lack of it. Just 
as the question was becoming very serious, 
and there was prospect of real suffering 
for want of salt, the joyful announcement 
was made that the raiders had gone on 
their destructive way, and the county au- 
thorities had taken action to procure a 
moderate amount of salt, which would be 
placed in official keeping and rations as- 
signed to each family in proportion to the 
number of people and cattle. 

As the summer advanced, the Union 
army retired further and further on its 
way to the Potomac ; the Confederates fol- 
lowed close on its heels, so that we were 
soon again left in quiet, except for the 
small parties of Southern cavalry which 
hovered about us. The way being open, 
uncle and aunt decided to return to Lon- 
down, uncertain whether their stay would 
be long or short. This proved to be the 
last visit of the dear old couple to the val- 
ley, and in looking back to the fleeting 
panorama of those excited times I seem to 
recall the words of the pilgrim, “And I 
saw in my dream that they went on their 
way and I saw them no more.” About the 
close of the war, Aunt Anne, whose last 
days were much disturbed by the troubles 
of the country, had an attack of paralysis, 
and one of the first letters which reached 
us in the re-established mails was written 
by uncle in a faint tremulous hand. “I 
have lost my friend and counsellor,” he 
said, ‘*my guide, my all. I know not where 
to go, or what to do.” 

When things had become settled, and 
the old habits of life were beginning to 
take hold of the people once more, uncle 
went for a while to the watering places in 
our western mountains, as he had been 
wont to do for forty years or more. Once 
he came back to our home in the valley, 
looking very aged, and very sad and lone- 
ly ; but still the same handsome, courteous, 
well-dressed, amiable gentleman he had al- 
ways been. He found us all careworn and 
poverty-stricken. The last day I saw him 
he held my sister’s first-born son, the great 
grandchild of the sister and brother-in-law, 
who had been the cherished friends of his 
youth, in his arms. He kissed the rosy 
baby with a sad, tender smile, and realiz- 
ing, doubtless, that he was the last of his 
generation, and must soon follow his com- 
panions to the tomb, he dropped a tear 
upon the face of the child. Apparently un- 
able to endure the associations of the hap- 
py past with the melancholy aspect of the 
sorrowful present, he hastily bade us all a 
fond adieu, and ‘the White Douglas” van- 
ished from our sight. 

ORRA LANGHORNE. 
Lynchburg, Va. 
——_——_-_+—_-2-¢-e-— 
WHO IS TO BLAME? 


In considering the article ‘An Appeal to 
Women Physicians,” which appears in the 
WomAN’'s JOURNAL of August 11th, the 
thought presents itself in startling charac- 
ters,—who is to blame for this debasing sin 
which is said to be often practised even by 
the younger portion of the pupils in pub- 
lic and private schools, and which is the 
corner stone of future crimes? 

I hope that the dark picture presented in 
the article may be exaggerated by the no- 
ble enthusiasm which prompted the writ- 
ing of it. The evil has reached gigantic 
proportions before the women physicians 
“an even touch upon it in the public 
schools. It can only be reached through 
the fathers and mothers. They must ob- 
serve a closer watch, in the early years, 
over their little ones, and must teach them 
to have so much confidence in their par- 
ents’ love, that they will practise more 
openness of speech. The time is passed 
for parents to place themselves upon a ped- 
estal so far away from their children that 
they cannot come near them to whisper 
the story of the temptation. 

Let every mother tell her daughter of 
the great and mysterious change awaiting 
her, and tell.her too without a blush. Let 
the father who lives over his own youth 
and rejoices in his son, teach him that the 
way of the transgressor is always hard, 
and that the boy who would reach the pin- 
nacle of honor must live purely, must not 
sin against himself. It is a false modesty 
which closes the mouth of a parent at the 
critical period of a child’s life. The Lord 
God made us in His own image; why then 
need we consider great and holy mysteries 
of our natures as subjects to be tabooed ? 
Ignorance is not always innocence, and the 











glory of a young man is his strength; 
strength both mental and physical. 

With the foundation of life sapped by 
secret sin, our children can not reach man- 
hood and womanhood with strong bodies 
and sound minds. Some one is responsi- 
ble; some one must find a remedy. That 
remedy, we think, lies in the hands of 
fathers and mothers more than in outside 
influences. According to the view of K. 
L. S., women physicians might remedy in 
part the evil. But it is painfully true that 
the women of to-day do not act up to their 
highest and best instincts. Side by side 
the sign of male and female physicians are 
placed. But does the woman afflicted with 
disease go to her own sex for treatment? 
In nine cases out of ten she has more con- 
fidence in man and stifles the repulsion 
which she naturally feels. Being imbued 
with the old-time idea that a man is supe- 
rior in science as he is in everything else, 
she often submits in pain and humiliation 
to what she considers her duty. 

There is no word in the President's 
American more perverted and twisted by 
the morbidly conscientious mind than the 
word “duty.” For it, women have lived 
with husbands who have daily dishonored 
them, and have become the mothers of 
children who inherit a love for the intoxi- 
cating cup which we all know to be father 
of much of the crime that fills the world. 
Can we expect children born of such mar- 
riages to be pure and good? Itis too wide 
a question to touch upon now; but fathers 
as well as mothers must awake. If they 
would see their children growing up in 
innocence, they must get nearer to them, 
and open the young eyes to the ruin of 
sexual sin. For there is no influence so 
great, so good, so noble, over a child, as 
that of a parent. Hesitate not, but teach 
them that there is an All-seeing Eye upon 
them. Teach them the nearness of that 
God who is ever looking upon His crea- 
tures, and who sees every act and thought. 
Human nature is prone to error, and still 
needs a check. There can be none greater 
than that which ought to be instilled into 
the mind of every child—‘*Thou, God, seest 
me.” ANNA BRONSON. 

Boston, Mass, 
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HUMOROUS. 


A little Hartford boy in admiring his 
baby brother exclaimed, ‘*He’s got a boil- 
ed head, like papa.” 


Why is coal the most extraordinary arti- 
cle known to commerce? Because, when 
purchased, instead of going to the buyer, 
it goes to the cellar. 


There is genius, if not correctness, in 
the definition of a citizen of the Hub, which 
asserts that ‘ta Boston man is the East 
Wind made flesh.” 


Lord Chesterfield, noticing a very grave 
and awkward couple dancing a minuet, 
said they looked as if they were doing it 
for money, and were doubtful about get- 
ting paid. ‘ 

An editor at a dinner-table, being asked 
if he would take some pudding, replied, in 
a fit of abstraction, ‘‘Owing to a crowd of 
other matter, we are unable to find room 
for it.” 

“T say, Paddy, that is the worst-looking 
horse that I have ever seen in harness. 
Why don’t you fatten him up?” *‘Fat him 
up, is it? Faix, the poor baste can scarce- 
ly carry the little mate that’s on him now,” 
replied Paddy. 

Sweet little Meg came into her Sunday 
school class one morning, her eyes filled 
with tears, and looking up into her teach- 
er’s face, said, ‘Our dog's dead, and I guess 
the angels were real scared when they saw 
him coming up the path, for he’s awfully 
cross to strangers.” 


‘“*T encountered,” says Mr. Aldrich, 
“only one beggar in Ireland, at Queens- 
town, who retired crestfallen, when I in- 
formed him in English that I wasa French- 
man and didn’t understand him. ‘Thrue 
for you,’ he said; ‘bad ‘cess to me, what 
was I thinking ov?” 


A Scotchman, so goes the story, standing 
by the family grave, said, ‘There lie my 
gran’father and my gran’mother, and my 
ain father and mither, and there lies my 
brither Bob, and my puir girl Jeannie, 
and there lies my wife; and, if J’m spared, 
here I'll lie too.” 








“MIDDLE measures are often but middling 
measures.” There are no “middlings” about 
Kidney-Wort. It is the most ye | refined 
“flower” of medicine. It knows no half-way 
measures, but radically uproots all diseases of the 
kidneys, liver and bowels. It overthrows piles, 
abolishes constipation and treats the system so 
gently and soothingly as to oy its true kinshi 
to nature in all its phases. It is prepared in bot 
liquid and dry form. 


Facts wortH REMEMBERING,—There is no 
danger of dying from heart disease without 
knowing it for months, and generally years, be- 
fore hand. The symptoms are plain and often 
repeated. There will be no danger at all if Dr. 
Graves’ Heart Regulator is taken in time and ac- 
cording to directions. It will never fail to cure 
all forms of heart disease. 
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A Goop InvestMentT.—One of our prominent 
business men said to us the other day: “Ip the 
spring my wife got all run down and could not 
eat anything; passing your store I saw a pile of 
Hood's Sarsaparilla in the window, and | got a 
bottle. After she had taken it a week she had a 
rousing appetite, and did her everything. She 
took three bottles, and it was the best three dol. 
_ I ever invested.”” C. I. Hood & Co., Lowel] 
Mass. ‘ 
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THE COST OF 


ADVERTISING 


For any responsible advertiser, making applicati 
in good faith, we prepare and furnish a written cot, 
mate, showing the cost of any proposed advertising in 
the leading Newspapers of the United States and 
Dominion of Canada. 

We prepare and exhibit printed proofs of any 
posed advertisements. . , —— 

For the preparing of estimates no charge is made. 
and the ~ Agee mes is placed under no obligation to 
transact his advertising business through us unless 
it appears to him that by doing so he will best advance 
his own interests. 

A copy of the advertisement, a list of the papers 
the space the advertisement is to occupy and the time 
it is to appear, should all be given with the application 
for an estimate of the cost. 

When an advertiser does not know what he wants 
or what he ought to do, he can designate some sum of 
money within which he wishes to limit his expendi. 
es this apt | ey hy to prepare for him such a list 
of papers as w e the best for his purpose, wit 
the limits which he prescribes. — - 

Send 10c. for 100-page pamphlet. Address 


GEO. P. ROWELL CO. 


Newspaper Advertising Bureau, 


Printing House Square, 
Opposite Tribune Building. 


10 Spruce St., New York: 








-—THE MILD POWER CURES.— 


UMPHREYS’ 


OMEOPATHIC 


SPECIFICS. 


Tn use 30 years.—Each number the special pre- 
scription of an eminent physician.—The only 
imple, Safe and Sure Med icines for the people 
LIST PRINCIPAL NOS, CURES, PRICE. 
Fevers, Congestion, Inflamations,.... .25 
Worms, Worm Fever, Worm Colic,.. .25 
‘rying Colic, or Teething of Infants ,25 
Diarrhea of Children or Adults...... q 
Dysentary, Griping. Billious Colic,.. . 
tholera Morbus, Vomiting,...... ¢ 
Coughs, Cold, Bronchitis,............. 2 
Neuralgia, Toothache, Faceache,.... .4 
Headaches, Sick Headaches, Vertigo °4 
Dyspepsia, Billious Stomach,.. .... a 
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Whites, too Profuse Periods,...... 
group. Cough, Difficult Breathing,... 
lt Rheum, Erysipelas, Eruptions, . 
KRheumatiem, Rheumatic Pains,.. . . 
Fever and Ague, Chill, Fever, Agues . 
Piles, Blind or Bleeding,......... 4 

Catarrh, acute or chronic; Influenza 
Whoopin 4 Cough, violent coughs... .54 

: Debility, Physical Weakness 
IMO UGO,...ceccccee cove sevees & 
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Nervous Debility,..........scccccsese 1.0 

rinary Wenkness, Wetting the bed .5¢ 

2. Disease of the Heart, Palpitation. 1.04 
ld by druggists, or sent by the Case, or sin 

ge Vial, free of charge, on receipt of price. 
nd for Dr. Humphreys’ Book on Disease 

(44 pages ), also [ilustrated Catalogue FREE. 
Address, Hmphreys’ Homeopathic Med 

icine Co., 109 Fulton Street. New York, 
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perday at home. Samples worth $5 free. 
$5 to $20 Address Stinson & Co., Porting Me. 








FOR THE PERMANENT CURE OF 
CONSTIPATION. 


No other disease is 80 prevalent in this coun- 
try as Constipation, and no remedy has ever 
equalled the celebrated Kidney-Wort as alc 

. Whatever the cause, however obstinate}*” 
the case, proper use of this remedy will 
overcome it, 


PILES THIS distressing com- 

® plaint is very a>t to be|™ 
complicated with constipation. Kidney-Worti7}. 
strengthens the weakened parts and quickly|=> 
cures all kinds of Piles even when physicians|= 
land medicines have before failed. = 
(If you have either of these troubles a 


Price 8!.] USE [Druggists Sell 


HEART TROUBLES 


GONE IN THREE HAS THEM-“@ag 


Andthink the Kidneysor Liver at Fault. 


HYPERTROPHY, or enlargement of 
Ventricles. Dr. Graves’ Heart Regulator has good record. 

PERICARDITIS, or inflammation of 
heart case. raves’ Heart Regulator meets the demand, 

WATER in the heart case. (Accompanies 
Dropsy). Use Dr. Graves? Heart Regulator,—it acts promptlye 

SOFTENING ofthe Heart. (very common) 
PALPITATION, ©. Graves’ Regulator is a sure remedy, 

ANCINA PECTORIS, or Neuralgia of 
the Heart. Graves’ Heart Regulator shows great results. 

AStTaRTLING Fact! Heart troublesin the aggre- 
gate, are inferior only to consumption in fatality— 
Dr. Graves’ Heart Regulator isa specific. $1. 
per bottle, six bottles for §5. by express. Send. 
stamp for physicians’ treatise on these discases. 

In Nervous Prostration and Sleeplessness, 
Dr. Graves’ Heart Regulator has no equal, 

F. E. In@atrs, Sole Am. Agent, Concord, N. . 
rSold by alllLeading Druggists..43 (4) 
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$72 A WEEK, $12 a day at home easily made. 
Outfit free. Address Taur & Co., Augusta, 


COUNSEL to PARENTS 


ON THE 


Moral Education of their Children ip 
Relation to Sex. 
A fourth edition of this valuable work has just been 
issued. Cloth bound, 75 cts. In paper covers, 50 cts. 
It can be procured at the 
Office of THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 
5 PARK STREET, BOSTON. 
Also of A. BRENTANO, 5 Union Square, New York- 


And of A. BRENTANO, corner Pennsylvania Ave. 
and Eleventh St., Washington, D. C. 








$66 a week in yourowntown. Terme and $5 out 
fit free. Address H. Ha1ietT & Co., Portland 
Maine. 
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OUR FOREMOTHERS. 





There is so little said about our mothers 
and grandmothers that | am prompted this 
pleasant morning to pen a few lines in 
their behalf. 

There is a great deal said and written 
about our forefathers,—and how they 
fought and bled. Of course that does not 
include our foremothers, for they didn’t 
shoulder a musket and go to the war. But 
they staid at home. and were not idle; for 
if the men were gone to war, the affairs at 
home must be carried on by some one, and 
that some one must have been the women. 

I can think of scores of women who 
come within the scope of my recollection, 
who have been heroes in the great fight 
of life; who fought faithfully, bravely and 
willingly the battles that they were en- 
gaged in. Never were they known beyond 
their little circle of friends. Seldom did 
they get even a ‘well done!” to encourage 
them; but they toiled on just the same, 
never faltering, always at their post. No 
Fourth of July orations bring to light 
their valor! no centennial celebrations en- 
lighten us as to how the women were em- 
ployed while the battles of Bunker Hill 
and Lexington were being fought! 

One faithful mother I have in my re- 
membrance, who gave her life-energies to 
the care and support of her nine children. 
Recollect she had no capital stock to draw 
from but her energy, business tact, and 
good physical health. She had no govern- 
ment supplies to draw from, but the laws 
of her country allowed her to have a hus- 
band to protect if not to provide for her. 
This husband had no ability whatever to 
provide for a family. ‘Their children have 
said to me many times since, that they 
would have gone to the poor-house, had it 
not been for the energy and industry of 
their mother. This mother began her mar- 
ried life in 1802. At that time women were 
little better than slaves. There were no 
trades or other means of support as now, 
open to women. She would take the wool 
and flax in the raw state from farmers, 
and card and spin it by hand, and give the 

farmer a certain share of cloth or yarn, as 
they could agree. Her part would go to 
clothe her family. Then she would spin 
and weave besides for farmers, and take as 
pay for her labor corn, potatoes, beans, 
meat,—anything that would help ‘keep 
the wolf from the door.” 

This faithful woman toiled on until she 
had raised to manhood and womanhood 
her five boys and her four girls. She lived 
tosee them all settled in life, respectable 
and prosperous citizens. I have heard her 
say that she would be wiliing to pass 
through all her toils and privations again, 
if she could be permitted to live her life 
over. She lived to the ripe old age of 
ninety years. Before she passed on, she 
expressed a great willingness to leave the 
affairs of earth to others, and to go where 
there are no more troubles and trials. 

Elyria, Ohio. | CAROLINE C. BACON. 


HOME MISSIONARY WORK. 


Edith declared that if she must be a mis- 
sionary she would go to the heathen in- 
stead of taking them into her kitchen—the 
place of all others that should be clean in 
every respect. Here is the foundation of 
health, for adulteration of food or any 
broken law of chemical hygiene brings 
suffering, disease and death. 

So the mother dismissed the latest im- 
portation of ignorance, and the intelligent 
members of the household prepared to get 
tea. The mother made the biscuit, light 
and white and delicate as any epicure could 
wish. Mary always made the cake, and 
to-night it was made on the following rec- 
ipe—one-fourth cup butter, two-thirds cup 
sweet milk, cup and half of flour, full tea- 
spoon of baking powder, one cup sugar, 
two eggs. Father came home just as ev- 
erything was ready, and pronounced intel- 
ligent housekeeping a decided improve- 


_ ment on heathendom. 


Edith exclaimed that all it needed to be 
a good cook was common-sense and a little 
energy—her salads were always delicious. 
Iam not going to tell just what they had 
for tea; it was good enough to have satis- 
fied Josiah Allen’s wife. 

Mrs. Ayer dropped in and asked the girls 
if they knew how to sweep. 

“T think I do,” said all, in one breath, 
“but if there is any new information on 
the subject we wish to know of it.” 

Then Mrs. Ayer told them that she had 
just been taught by a pattern housekeeper 
that one should always sweep the way of 
the warp, just as one rubs the way of the 
warp in cleaning gros grain silk. 

“Who would have thought of applying 
thet principle to carpets?” said mother. 

“Well, you will find they will look as 
bright and clean as new, after this.” 

“It is never too late to learn,” remarked 
old Mrs. Hill. 

The next day a poor neighbor came in to 
clean up after the last servant, and the 
whole family pronounced the kitchen a 
Teally pleasant place. Such delectable 
dishes 2s were concocted there! and the 
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helpers grew rosy and plump with the ex- 
ercise. BETH. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
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GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 
Moody and Sankey have never taken a 
dollar of the $400,000 profits on their hymn 
book. ‘The money has been paid over to a 
committee and devoted to charity. 

Mrs. Jane Swisshelm says: ‘*The things 
we call women are simply small packages 
of aches and pains done up in velvet and 
lace, and topped out with ostrich plumes.” 

The Woman’s Baptist Foreign Mission- 
ary Society of the West is to send a peti- 
tion to the Queen of England and Empress 
of India, petitioning her to abolish child- 
marriage in India. The petition will have 
many thousand signatures. 

The ladies’ tricycle record has again 
been lowered, this time by Mrs. Allen, 
who, accompanied by her husband, suc- 
ceeded in riding a distance of 152 miles 
within twenty-four hours. The previous 
best record for twenty-four hours was 
made by Miss Jessie Choice. 

The Queen of Italy is very fond of chil- 
dren, and seldom takes a walk without 
stopping to chat with one or two of her 
youthful subjects, especially little girls. 
In former days she would often ask a 
protégé: **And what is your father, my 
dear?’ But since the haughty reply of a 
mite of seven—**My father is a Republi- 
can !”—Her Majesty studiously avoids this 
question. 

‘I'm getting tired,” said an old gentle- 
man the other day, as he laid down his 
magazine to wipe his glasses, ‘‘of all this 
preaching and lecturing at women, all this 
analyzing and picking of them to pieces. 
Seems to me every young minister with 
his head full of Rachel and Rebecca and 
Deborah and Esther and the Queen of 
Sheba, and every literary fellow of the 
university type who’s cram-full of Joan of 
Are and Queen Elizabeth and Semiramis, 
and in fact everybody who writes or talks 
for a living, when he falls short of sub- 
jects, picks up poor woman, and blazes 
away about her ‘sphere,’ and ‘individual- 
ity,’ and ‘relations to man,’ and so on. Al- 
ways pegging away at women, as if they 
were imbeciles, who had to be watched; 
or helpless infants, who have to have their 
steps directed; or dangerous people, who 
must be kept down. It can’t be very 
pleasant to be continually held up like a 
butterfly on a pin, or put ona slide under 
a microscope, and criticised and chattered 
about as if you were a rare insect, ora 
new kind of explosive, or some newly-dis- 
covered animal, or an old relic. Oh! let 
up on the women, I say.” 





—— 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


A SISTER WORTH HAVING. 


BY MRS. W. J. 


It was a bright breezy day. Two boys 
on the end of the piazza were discussing a 
proposed excursion, while the sister of one, 
a bright-eyed girl of twelve, stood listen- 
ing to their plans. 

‘*We can go and take our luncheon with 
us,” said Tom. 

**But it will be an awful climb, and you 
don’t know the path,” replied Stanton. 
‘Besides, Cassie can’t go so far.” 

‘Leave her at home, then; girls are no 
good anyway,” said Tom rudely. 

‘Just you try me,” said Cassie, not in 
the least put out, for she was accustomed 
to boys. 

“Well,” said Tom, reluctantly, “I sup- 
pose we must. But you will be fagged out 
in less than no time, and then you'll want 
one of us to go home with you.” 

“If [do I'll promise not to go again all 
summer. What are you looking for, Stan- 
ton?” 

“My axe, to blaze the trees; you don’t 
want to be lost, do you?” 4 

‘“*No, of course I don’t. I'll go after the 
basket, and my pressing-book for ferns. 
Shall I get anything to read?” 

“No. Who wants to read in the woods? 
There’s always lots to do.” 

Cassie thought differently, and slipped a 
little thin volume beside the bread and 
cake and fruit which the housekeeper gave 
her. 

The boys meanwhile had whittled three 
fresh sticks, and attached their knives and 
drinking cups. Their object was to ex- 
plore a certain fastness of the woods which 
had no road through it, and to reach a 
mountain-top. 

Tom was vexed that Cassie had heard 
their desire and shared it. Stanton being 
fond of his sister, was more concerned lest 
sbe should be ‘“‘fagged out.” So for a 
while fheir walk was a silent one. 

Cassie did not care. She was not one of 
the pouting sort who shrug their shoulders 
and get huffy. She knew she was strong, 
and she hadn‘t time to waste on little hu- 
mors and moods, and then she had so much 
todo. There was her collection of butter- 
flies, her pressed flowers and ferns, her 
acorn work and her pine cones, frames to 
make for her sketches, and, besides all this, 
she was crocheting **T'am 0’ Shanters” for 
the boys. 

Their path first led them through pas- 
ture-lands and stubble, over fences and 
stone walls. Then they plunged into the 
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thicket which was dense and brambly, and 
very rough every way. And now Stanton’s 
axe became of use. ‘“‘For you know we 
shall want to get home again,” he said, as 
he gave a vigorous cut here and there on 
each prominent tree, *‘and this is the way 
hunters always do.” 

Cassie began a little song, but the way 
was so steep and slippery with pine-needles 
that her notes died away for want of 
breath. She was getting very tired, when 
Stanton complained of hunger, and ‘Tom 
espied a brook; so they all concluded to 
make a halt, and refresh themselves. After 
the rest and luncheon, on they again toil- 
ed. On the top of the crags which lay be- 
fore them was an old leafless tree which 
had been scathed by lightning. Up this 
the boys proposed to climb, and fasten a 
little flag they had with them; so, hurry- 
ing on, they left Cassie to overtake them. 

The spot was so pretty that Cassie ling- 
ered, picking a leaf here and there, and 
listening to the soft whisper of the breeze. 
Suddenly a crash as of a falling bough ar- 
rested her attention; then a cry of alarm, 
succeeded by as suddena silence. Hurry- 
ing forward, she found Tom bending over 
Stanton, who was lying all ina heap at 
the foot of the tree. 

‘*‘What is it—a fall? Is he dead?” she 
cried. 

Tom turned his white face to her, speech- 
less. 

“Get water—quick! But oh, look here! 
—he is bleeding !—he is cut!” 

**Yes, he fell with the axe in his hand. 
The limb must have been rotten; it gave 
way,” said Tom at last. 

**But he will bleed to death, don’t you 
see? What can we do?” 

‘*What, indeed?” muttered Tom, still 
with a dazed look in his eyes. 

‘The blood was gushing from the hand. 
It looked as if an artery had been severed. 
Cassie’s heart sank as she saw Stanton 
white and immovable, and Tom transfixed 
with horror. She essayed to stanch the 
flow with her handkerchief, but it was use- 
less. How could she let her darling broth- 
er die for want of help? Then a sudden 
inspiration came. She had heard of the 
tourniquet which surgeons use when am- 
putation is necessary. She made Tom 
grasp Stanton’s wrist, while she unbut- 
toned her cambrie skirt and tore it into 
strips; with these she bandaged the boy's 
arm, and tightened the knot by twisting 
the stick within it until there could be no 
longer any circulation between the hand 
and arm. Then she held it up and watched 
the success of her plan. Tom helped her 
as well as he could, but in a benumbed 
sort of way. He seemed to be in a dream, 
and the sight of blood sickened him. 

“Now go for water—quick !—quick!” 
said Cassie. taking her brother’s head in 
her lap and gently fanning him. 

Tom obeyed. It seemed an age to Cassie 
before he returned, but her whole mind 
was absorbed in watching the wound. Al- 
readv it had stopped the rapid flow, she 

yas sure. 

And now there was a change in Stanton’s 
face—a little quiver of the lips and nostrils, 
a sigh, a shudder, and—oh, joy!—the boy 
opened his eyes and asked, ‘*What is the 
matter?—Where am I?” 

‘You have hurt yourself, dear. Lie 
still,” whispered Cassie. 

‘*But why am I all tled up? 
my arm.” 

*“*You have fallen, and been cut by the 
axe,” explained Cassie. ‘*Do you think 
you are hurt anywhere else?” 

*T don’t know. Iguess I am only 
bruised.” 

Tom now brought the two drinking cups 
full of water, and after his head was 
hathed, Stanton tried to get up and walk. 
But he was faint from loss of blood, and 
stiff and sore. 

“It’s no use: you'll not be able to go 
home,” said Cassie. 

‘But what on earth shall I do?” 

‘“*We'll have to rig up an ambulance,” 
said Tom, now a little more self-possessed. 

**You can not do that,” aswered Stanton, 
feebly, glad to again lay his head in his 
sister's lap. 

“Shan’t I take you on my back?” 

‘*No; even if you were able to carry him 
all the distance, he could not endure it. 
See how faint he is,’ Cassie whispered. 
**Besides. I am so afraid the cut may start 
again. Leave us both here, Tom, and go 
home as fast as you can; they will find 
some method for getting him back.” 

**And let you be all alone with him per- 
haps half the night! Suppose—suppose—” 
He could not say the words, but his anx- 
ious glance at the pale face and ghastly 
spots of blood betrayed his fear. 

“It can not be helped. I see no other 
way.” 

**Aren’t you afraid?” 

Cassie smiled a little as she said: ‘Yes, 
Iam. But there’s no help for it.” 

**Wouldn’t you rather go, and have me 
stay?” 

‘**No, indeed; I could not leave Stanton. 
Only be as quick as you can. and tell them 
not to forget anything. Mother will think 
of everything, though, if you don’t frighten 
her. Be sure and break the news gently.” 

So Tom went off, and Cassie fanned her 
brother while he slept. 

The dusk came on, and the stars began 
to twinkle. To Cassie’s weary vision, the 
wood became peopled with fantastic forms. 
She imagined she saw a snake glide stealth- 
ily past, and twist itself in and out the 
brake. A spider made her tremble. The 
hooting of an owl sent cold shivers down 
her spine; her limbs were cramped and 
stiff with sitting so long in one position ; 
and when the men came with lanterns, 
blankets, brandy, and the village doctor, 
and carried Stanton to the nearest farm- 
house, Cassie was glad to throw herself in 
her mother’s arms and have ‘ta good ery.” 

“That girl’s presence of mind saved her 
brother’s life,” Tom heard the doctor say 
next day; and then remembering his own 
speech of “girls being no good anyway,” 
he began to think he had made a mistake. 
—Harper’s Young People. 
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Hoop’s Sarsaparilla is made of roots, herbs, 


and barks. It gives tone to the stomach, and 
makes the weak strong. Sold by druggists. 








NEW BOOKS 


Two New and Choice Llustrated 
Editions of 


LUCILE. 


Tremont Epition. One volume, 16mo, beauti- 
fully illustrated. With red lines, bevelled 
boards, and gilt edges, $2 50. 


Pocket Epitrion. One volume,—Little Classic 
size,— with thirty illustrations. Elegantly 
bound, $l. 


These new and beautiful editions of this peren- 
nially popular poem are made from entirely new 
electroty pe plates, in large and easily legible type, 
with more than fifty exquisite illustrations. 





DAISY MILLER: 
A COMEDY IN THREE ACTS. 


By Henry James, author of the “Siege of Lon- 
don,” etc. 1 vol. 12mo, $1 50. 


Mr. James’ most famous sketch has been care- 
fully adapted and remodelled as a play, and gains 
popularity in its new form. It is the master- 
piece of the great student of cosmopolitan life, 
and has awakened deep interest and ardent con- 
troversy. It is now first published in convenient 
library form, and will find a large constituency 
of buyers. 


A BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF OUR 
CIVIL WAR, 


By Col. THzoporE AyrauLt Dopegr, U. S. A. 
One volume, octavo, with maps and illustra- 
tions. $3 00. 


The author of “The Campaign of Chancellors- 
ville,” confessedly one of the best military books 
ever written, has here prepared a most valuable 
and entertaining account of the late war, of in- 
disputable accuracy from the military stand- 
point, and yet so clear and lucid 'as to be easily 
comprehended by the non-military reader. It is 
an invaluable epitome of the battles, sieges, and 
strategic movements of 1861-65, based on the 
best authorities, Northern, Southern and foreign. 


JAMES R.- OSG00D & CO, 


BOSTON. 


NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF 
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Music Teachers, Choir Leaders, 
School Teachers. 





SONG BELLS. 
For Common Schools | 089 gy to 
emerson. GOLDEN KOBLN (50 cts.) W. O. Per. 
kins. WHIPPOORWILL (50 cts.) MERRY 


CHIMES (50 cts.) SONG ECHO (75 cts.) All are 
good, cheerful, genial collections of school music. 

WELCOME CHORUS 
For High Schools | (31). By Tilden. LAU- 
REL EAT (31). By Perkins. VOCAL 
ECHOES (31). Female Voices. WELLESLEY 
COLLEGE COLLECTION ($1). HIGH SCHOOL 
CHOIR ($1). HOUR OF SINGING (31). All are 
excellent books by the best compilers. 


v THE SINGERS’ 
For Singing Classes | WELCOME (75 cts.) 
By Emerson. PEERLESS, (75 cts.) By W. O. Per- 


kins. THE IDEAL (75cts.) Classes with either 
of these books are sure to be successes. 


For Musical Societies | {PPP Sos 


Novello 
edition. This new and remarkabie work is well worth 
practising. Also, the easy RUTH and BOAZ (65 cts.), 
and the fine scenic Cantata, JOSEPIV’S BONDAGE 
($1). Also all the Oratorios, Masses, and a large 
number of Sacred and Secular Cantatas. Send for 
lists! 

v SHEPHERD CHURCH COL. 
For Choirs | , 
I 





ECTION ($125). TEMPLE 

(31). tRALD OF PRAISE (#1). ANTHEM 
HARP ($1 25). CHURCH OFFERING ($125). 
EMERSON'S BOOK OF ANTHEMS ($1 25). 
GEM GLEANER ($1), and many others, Send for 
descriptive lists. 

Any book mailed for the retail price. 

Lists free. Inquiries cheerfully answered. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
WANTED! 


A teacher’s position, by a lady of succesful ‘ex- 
erience in all grades. Address ‘*T,” Office of THE 
OMAN’S JOURNAL. 





LEE & SHEPARD 


Will be pleased to mail gratuitously to any address 
Catalogues descriptive of the Works of 
the following 


POPULAR AUTHORS, 
Published By Them: 


Miss Rosa Abbott, 
Miss Sarah Flower Adams, 
Mrs. E. Anderson, 
Miss Jane Andrews, 
Miss C. Alice Baker, 
Mrs. Mary Ross Banks, 
Mrs. Bennet, 
Mrs, M. E. Bradley, 
Mre. Mary E. Brush, 
Mrs. M. E. Berry, 
Mrs. Elizabeth B. Browning, 
Mrs. M. T. Caldor, 
Miss M. Carroll, 
Miss Virginia Champlin, 
Mrs. E. D. Cheney, 
Mrs. J.G. Croly (Jennie June), 
Miss Lillian Clarke, 
Mrs, C, F. Corbin, 


Mrs. Sophie D. Cobb 
Miss Mary G. Darling, — : 


Mrs. C. H. Dall, 
Mrs. Elizabeth A. Davis, 
Mrs. Mary A. Denison, 
Miss Amanda M. Douglas, 
Mrs. Sabrina H. Dow, 
Mrs. Charles F. Fernald, 
Mrs. Follen, 
Mrs. C. Gilman 
Mrs. Elizabeth P. Goodrich, 
Mrs. Zadel B. Gustafson, 
Mrs. Mary T. Higginson, 
Mrs. Isabella Beecher Hooker, 
Mrs. Louisa P. Hopkins, 
Mrs. Julia Ward Hodge, 
Miss Lucy B. Hunt, 
Mrs. E. D. Kendall, 


Miss M Lakeman 
Mrs. E. Lee, ~~ 


Mrs. Horace Mann, 
Mrs. May Mannering, 
Miss Sophie May, 
Mrs. C. M. Means, 
Mrs. L. B. Monroe, 
Miss Kate J. Neely, 
Mrs. M. A. Osgood, 
Mrs. Marie J. Pitman, 


M Dean . 
Mrs. H. K. Potwin, aay 2 


Mrs. A. E. Porter, 
Miss Mary Palfrey, 
Mrs. Mary E. Pratt, 
Mrs. Wm. 8S. Robinson, 
Mrs. Rosa Sachs, 
Miss A. F. Samuels, 
Mrs. 8S. B. C, Samuels, 
Mrs. Harriet R. Shattuck, 
Mrs. L. H. Sigourney, 
Mrs. C. L. Smith, 
Mrs. Ella W. Thompson, 
Mrs. Rosa Hartwick Thorpe, 
Miss L. M. Thurston, 
Mrs. E. A. Thurston, 
Miss Adeline Trafton, 
Miss Virginia F. Townsend, 
Mrs, 8. R. Urbino, 
Mrs. Katherine 8. Washburn, 
Mrs. C. 8. Whitmarsh, 
Miss C, Winchester, 
&c., &c., &c., &e, 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 


47 Franklin St., Boston. 





A THOROUGHLY GOOD STORY. 


BUT YET A WOMAN. 


By ArtuurR 8. Harpy. $1 25. 


A striking story, of which the scenes are laid in 
France and Spain. The Atlantic Monthly says: “It 
isa ——. pleasure to take up a book so penetrated 
by high and noble thought. It is long since 
we have seen the finer qualities of womanhood so 
generously and so subtly displayed.” 

“Tts unflagging interest, pure tone, admirable style, 
and lofty lesson are factors that go to the making of 
a rarely good novel.”—CHICAGo Farsons. 

“Mr. Howells may contest with him in some ‘details 
but not in the general effect; nor can Henry James be 
held his equal.”"—SPRINGFIELD REPUBLICAN. 


BEAUTIFUL LIBRARY EDITION OF 


HAWTHORNE’S WORKS. 


With Introductory Notes by Gzores P. LaTHrop 
Hawthorne’s son-in-law. An original etching and 
vignette woodcut in each volume, In twelve volumes. 
Crown 8vo. Each $2 00. 

I. Twice-Told Tales. 
II. Mosses from an Old Manse. 
III. The House of the Seven Gables, and 
The Snow-Image. 
The Wonder-Book, Tanglewood Tales, 
and Grandfather’s Chair. 
Vv. The Scarlet Letter, and the Blithedale 
Romance. 

VI. The Marble Faun, 

VII, VIII. Our Old Home and English Note- 
Books. 
IX. American Note-Books. 

X. French and Italian Note-Books. 

XI. Dolliver Romance, Fanshawe, Septi- 
mus Felton, etc, 

Tales and Sketches, with Biographical 
Sketch and Index. 


“In many respects the most severely simple and 
chastely rich books that have ever come from the 
famous Riverside Press.”—NEw YORK TIMEs. 


IV. 


XII. 





PAGES FROM AN OLD VOLUME 


OF LIFE. A Coilection of Essays, 1857-1881. By 
OLIVER WENDELL Hotmes. Uniform with the 
previous volumes in the new edition of Holmes’s 
Works. Crown, 8vo, gilt top, $2. 

These Essays include a large variety of subjects, all 
treated with the vigor, clearness and inimitable felicit 
which make Dr. Holmes’s writings so richly worth 
reading and so delightfully readable. More than half 
of the essays have never before appeared in book form 





THE FREEDOM OF FAITH. 


By T. T. MuNGER, author of “On the Threshold,” 
$1 50. 


‘Mr. Munger’s book is the most forcible and positive 
expression of the beliefs which are now in process of 
formation that has appeared in this country."—NEw 
York TIMEs. 

“Will be read with keen delight by devout and 
thoughtful minds,”—Boston JouRNAL. 





*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail, pre 
paid, on receipt of price, by the Publishers. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston, 





11 East 17th St., New York. 
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The Woman's Journal. | 


BOSTON, SEPTEMBER 8, 1883. 


Communications and letters relating to editorial 
management, must be addressed to the Editors. 

Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business of the paper, must be addressed to Lox 3638, 
Boston. Registered Letters or ?’. 0, money orders may 
be sent at our risk. Money sent in letters not register- 
ed at the risk of the sender. 

Papers are forwarded until an order is received to 
discontinue and until payment of all arrearages is 
made. 

Subscribers are requested to note the expiration of 
their subscriptions and to forward money for the en- 
suing year without waiting for a bill. 

The receipt of the paper is a sufficient receipt for the 
first sabecr|ption. he change of date printed on the 

r is areceipt for renewals, This change should be 
made the first or second week after the money is re- 
ceived. 


THE INSTITUTE FAIR. 


There was a grand opening of the Insti- 
tute Fair on Wednesday last. Speeches 
were made by Gov. Butler, U. 8. Secretary 
of the Navy Chandler, Gov. Jarvis, of 
North Carolina, Judge Symes, of Colorado, 
Gen. Francis A. Walker, Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe, and Mayor Palmer. 

The woman's departin ent covers an acre 
of ground, and is under the business man- 
agement of Mrs. H. L. 'T. Wolcott. It 
is at this writing incomplete, as are all 
the other departments, so near the begin- 
ning; but it is highly creditable in ap- 
pearance. Mrs. Wolcott may well be proud 
of the success of her department. 


L. 8. 


—_e9-e—__ ——_——- 
THE ANNUAL MEETING. 





The annual meeting of the American 
Woman Suffrage Association, which is to 
be held in Brooklyn, N. Y., Oct. 9 and 
10, promises to be very successful. 

Among the speakers already engaged 
are Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Mrs. Mary A. 
Livermore, Rey. Charles IH. Eaton, Henry 
B. Blackwell, Miss Mary F. Eastman, Mrs. 
Clara Neymann, and Rey. J. W. Bashford. 
Col. Higginson will be there if nothing 
unforeseen prevents. These, added to the 
speakers from the West, who are not yet 
announced, ensure a valuable meeting. 

pan. nition es L. S. 
THE RIGHTS OF WOMAN IN THE CANVASS. 


The following letter has been sent re- 
spectively to the Massachusetts Republican 
and Democratic State Central Committees. 
It is signed by women who are equally in- 
terested with men in the welfare of the 
State. They believe that the establish- 
ment of political rights for women is es- 
sential to the highest good of the State. 


Gentlemen: The political helplessness of 
women compels us to appeal to you who 
have power to be mindful of the women 
of Massachusetts when the candidate for 
governor is to be nominated. . 

We ask that no one may be nominated 
for that office who is opposed to woman 
suffrage, and who would hence veto any 
bill that provided for our enfranchisement. 
We send this to you.now, in the hope that 
it will save us from the necessity of oppos- 
ing a candidate who would oppose the 
equal rights of women. We have political 
preferences, and would far rather use the 
influence we have in the interest of the 
party to which we should belong if we 
were not deprived of our political rights ; 
provided always that its candidate is a 
friend of woman suffrage and a person 
who commands our respect. 

We hold that the enfranchisement of 
women ought to be the main question in 
politics. It would be considered the first 
question if it were men and not women 
who are disfranchised; and men have no 4 
stake or interest in the government which 
women have not. 

We hold that to tax and govern law- 
abiding women without their consent is 
the greatest injustice. In our judgment, 
therefore, it is the duty of political leaders 
to put forward the enfranchisement of 
women in their platforms, as a question of 
the highest importance alike as it affects 
the honor of men, the rights of women, 
and the welfare of the State. 

We feel that good government in the in- 
terest of high morality and the general 
welfare of humanity is of the first impor- 
tance, and that the participation of women 
in all political power is of essential neces- 
sity to thisend. We appeal to you, there- 
fore, 

1. For the sake of the public welfare. 

2. Tosave women from the stigma which 
attaches to a disfranchised class. 

3. ‘To save Massachusetts from the his- 
toric discredit of holding its loyal women 
to the rank of Jefferson Davis. 

Lucy STONE, 

JULIA WARD HoweE, 
Mary C. AMES, 
Mary A. LIVERMORE, 
Mary F. EASTMAN. 
LoutIsA MAY ALCOTT, 
EpDNAH D. CHENEY. 


—————--#@e-- 
PRINCIPLES NOT MEN. 





In the early days of the republic, when 
the great principle of popular suffrage was 
struggling for mastery, the Democratic 
party adopted as its motto: ‘*Principles 
not men.” The Federalist party, having es- 
tablished the nation in place of the origin- 
al confederation, had done its work. It 
represented brains, culture, money, social 
position, professional and scholastic train- 
ing. But it distrusted the people, and re- 
sisted the extension of suffrage tothe ‘‘poor 
white trash,” North and South. It madea 
the political issue one of personal char- 
acter only. Having no longer any well- 
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fought on men not principles. ‘There can 
be no question but that the Federalist lead- 
ers, in 1800, were, as a rule, men of higher 
private character, of more gentlemanly de- 
portment, of more refined manners than 
their Democratic opponents. The rank 
and file of the Federal party comprised, as 
a rule, “the better elements of society.” 
But when that was said all was said. Un- 
fortunately campaigns which turn on com- 
parisons of personal deportment, or even 
of personal character, are sure to degener- 
ate into a war of personalities. ‘*Pot calls 
kettle black,” and the severity even of a 
just criticism awakens opposition and en- 
lists sympathy for the persons “under 
fire.” 

The Democrats of 1800, on the contrary, 
were stirred by a real issue. It was this : 
“Shall the [white male] people rule?” 
Aaron Burr might be a very bad man; Jef- 
ferson was, by his opponents, thought no 
better than he should be. No matter! 
They represented liberty. They stood for 
manhood against money, for a wider basis 
of representation. ‘The popular heart turn- 
ed to the Democracy and “in that sign they 
conquered.” 

Two generations later, when the slave 
power took possession of the Democratic 
party,.the Whigs made a similar mistake. 
They adopted “the compromises of 1850,” 
and instituted a war of personalities. 
Power slipped from their grasp, as from 
that of the Federalists, and the Republi- 
can party rose upon the ruins of the Whig 
and Democratic organizations. 

The Republicans of Massachusetts seem 
likely to repeat the error of the old Feder- 
aland Whig parties. Their leaders have 
turned their backs upon the principles 
which once won the hearts of the people. 
Having given suffrage to the freedmen of 
the South, they have limited it at home by 
restrictions of taxation. Worse than that, 
they have failed to redeem their pledges to 
the “loyal women of the republic.” They 
have compromised their temperance prin- 
ciples to conciliate the liquor dealers, They 
have sacrificed the rights of labor at the 
dictation of capital. In short, they stand 
for men not principles. ‘To-day their plat- 
form in Massachusetts, as announced in 
the newspapers, may be summed up in a 
word—*‘anti-Butler.” 

We warn our Republican friends that 
this policy is political suicide. ‘The peo- 
ple are thinking of something else than 
mere personal character, important as that 
may be. ‘The defeat of the telegraphers 
and the triumph of Jay Gould concern 
them much more nearly. If the Repub- 
licans mean to control State and Nation, 
they must again become the champions of 
publie rights, the advocates of temperance, 
the opponents of every form of monopoly, 
beginning with the fundamental monopoly 
of a suffrage restricted by sex and prop- 
erty. When the party reaffirms its plat- 
form of 1872 for woman suffrage, temper- 
ance and labor, when it embodies that plat- 
form in practical legislation, it will regain 
its old-time majorities. Never before! If 
it wait too long, it may tind that the Democ- 
racy have stolen a march, and reformation 
may come too late. H. B. B. 

—_—_—_—___—_¢-¢-e— ————— 
“THE CONTEST IN MASSACHUSETTS.” 
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The article on **The Contest in Massa- 
chusetts,”” copied from Harper's Weekly 
into last week’s WOMAN’S JOURNAL, is as 
good a statement as has yet been made of 
that side of the case. It says, in substance, 
that the ‘‘sole issue” is the defeat of But- 
ler; that voters ought to support any de- 
cent opposing candidate, however hostile 
he may be to their favorite moral reforms, 
because “‘all progress is impossible until 
the chief obstruction of any real reform is 
removed. Votes at an election where there 
is a plainly paramount issue can be wisely 
-ast only with reference to that issue.” 
With the last statement we agree. The 
question hinges upon a difference of opin- 
ion as to what the paramount issue is. 
The real paramount issue is seldom a 
mere question of one man or another for 
office ; it is almost always some vital moral 
question underlying. For several decades 
before the war it was slavery. ‘The elec- 
tion of Lincoln, the vigorous prosecution 
of the war, were important chiefly as they 
hastened a just settlement of that main is- 
sue. The profoundest political immorality 
that is left is the disfranchisement of half 
the people. That is now the paramount 
issue, and will be till it is settled. The 
election or defeat of candidates is impor- 
tant chiefly as it will advance or retard the 
enfranchisement of women. 
We shall not advance our cause by put- 
ting a man in the governor’s chair who 
will veto anything the legislature may give 
us. Neither shall we advance it by voting 
for an unprinvcipled demagogue, for a good 
cause is not to be advanced by bad means. 
Those suffragists who believe Butler to be 
such a demagogue have no business to 
vote for him. But does it follow that they 
ought to vote for anybody who may be 
nominated against him, even for an enemy 
of equal rights? During the years when 





defined political issues, its campaigns were 


slavery was the paramount issue, it would 








have been possible to nominate an anti- 
slavery candidate so bad that abolitionists 
could not have voted for him. 


it have been possible to nominate one s0 | 


bad that it would have become their duty 
to vote for the pro-slavery candidate? At 
this distance of time, when there is per- 
spective enough to let us judge of relative 
magnitudes, hardly any one will say so. 

Suppose this fall one party nominates a 
man who represents unscrupulous dema- 
goguism. Suppose the other party nomi- 
nates a man who represents the systematic 
violation of the principles of the Declara- 
tion of Independence in regard to one-half 
the people —their exclusion from any 
share in making the laws they are re- 
quired to obey, their taxation without rep- 
resentation, their government without con- 
sent. For which of such candidates ought 
friends of honesty and equal rights to vote? 
Plainly for neither. They should vote for 
a third candidate or not atall. They should 
throw away their votes, if votes are to be 
counted as thrown away which are spent 
in protesting for a principle. 

The age-long oppression and suppres- 
sion of women has wrought deeper, subtler 
and more wide-spread evil than any polit- 
ical demagoguery. ‘The civil and intel- 
lectual crippling of one-half the race has 
been the great bar to progress. Whatever 
will hasten its removal is of far more con- 
sequence than who shall be governor of 
Massachusetts for one year. The way to 
hasten it politically is for suffragists steadi- 
ly to refuse to support any man for goy- 
ernor or legislator who is wrong on this 
paramount issue. Political managers will 
become shy of nominating anti-suffragists 
when they find that such a nomination 
means the sure loss to their candidate of 
many influential votes, and their transfer 
to his opponent whenever his opponent is 
a fit man. Of the personal fitness of can- 
didates, every voter must judge for himself. 

It was by this method of discrimination 
and resolute bolting that civil service re- 
form was earried. ‘To stick to this policy 
and make ourselves felt more and more ev- 
ery year, is better than to accomplish a 
small immediate good at the sacrifice of one 
greater and more remote. 

Nothing will purify politics like the en- 
franchisement of the purest half of the 
people. The struggles of an exclusively 
masculine government to purify itself are 
like the efforts of a man with one hand 
tied behind him to wash the other hand. 
Harper's Weekly practically says to this 
man, **There is a spot on your free hand. 
Your first business is to wash it off.” We 
say, ‘“‘Untie the bound hand, and let it 
help to wash the other.” 

As to the personal fitness of Gen. Butler 
for office, there is probably as much dif- 
ference of opinion among suffragists as 
there is in the State at large. As to the 
fitness for office of an enemy of equal 
rights, it is a pity that there should be 
any. But we have no call to denounce or 
disfellowship those suffragists who honest- 
ly differ from us. Our course is clear. 
We hope that both parties will stand by 
their platforms of past ‘years and nominate 
suffrage candidates. If either party nom- 
inates an anti-suffragist, we shall do our 
best to help defeat him. A. S. B. 

cpiciniieinminiletimmaninn 
WHO ARE THE TAX-PAYERS ? 


The Boston Daily Journal ealls attention 
to the fact that eighty-five per cent. of the 
107,255 assessed polls in Boston pay only 
a poll tax, leaving fifteen per cent. to pay 
the annual tax of about nine millions annu- 
ally assessed to meet current expenditures, 
‘The following table shows the percentage 
of those who pay only a poll-tax in 1883, 
and also in 1877: 








1883, 1877. 
Percent. Per cent, 
Polls Pay payin, payin 
Wards. assessed. pollonly. pollonly. poll only. 

1 4,304 3,507 81 78 
2 4,175 87 85 
3 3,353 83 80 
4 3,41 83 74 
5 3,537 85 80 
6 4,656 90 91 
7 3,751 90 94 
8 4,298 93 81 
9 3,410 86 8U 
10 8,927 85 80 
ll 5,062 75 66 
12 4,154 93 2 
13 6,516 03 92 
14 5,499 90 2 
15 4,262 85 85 
16 4,961 91 90 
17 3,998 88 80 
18 3,776 76 65 
19 5,742 91 838 
20 5,307 86 83 
21 4,186 77 73 
22 8,820 87 84 
23 3,968 70 63 
24 4,981 73 70 
25 2,191 1,696 77 70 
107,255 90,367 85 81 


It will be seen that in six years there has 
been an increase of four per cent. in the: 
total number of those paying only a poll- 
tax. 

The Journal adds: 

These figures are very interesting, and 
will present to thinking men food for 
thought. It would be interesting to know 
if this percentage is about the average of 
the cities and large towns of this Common- 
wealth, especially in view of the interest 
which is taken in advocating a homestead 
exemption to the amount of $800 in this 
State. We question whether there is an- 
other city in New England where taxation 
rests so lightly upon what are known as 
the poorer classes. 


Sut would | 


The growing disparity of wealth and 
| social conditions which these figures indi- 
cate is lamentable. It indicates a need of 
radical reform in legislation. gut the 
Journal's inference that “taxation rests 
lightly upon the poorer classes,” because 
they do not pay the tax-bills,is utterly 
misleading. Every poll-tax voter, every 
man too poor to pay a poll-tax, every 
woman not allowed to vote, every child 
through its parent or guardian, really 
pays a full proportion of this exorbitant 
taxation. It is labor, per capita, not cap- 
ital, which foots the entire bill. 

These burthens are mostly levied upon 
real estate; they enhance the cost of tene- 
ments and the rate of rent. They are all 
a tax upon industry in some form, and in- 
crease the price of food, fuel, clothing and 
shelter. The people who pay the tax-bills 
are only tax-gatherers from the thousands 
who are never assessed. Every inhabitant 
who consumes is really a tax-payer. 

It is the ignorance of this important fact 
in political economy which is at the root of 
misgovernment. The poll-tax voters do not 
realize that they are the real tax-payers, 
and, therefore, do not sufficiently appre- 
ciate the need of economy in public expen- 
ditures. If they only knew that the 
junketing at City Hall is ultimately paid 
for by every day laborer and washer- 
woman, and comes out of the hard earnings 
of the poor, they would soon put an end to 
financial abuses. Let there be light. 

Meanwhile, how monstrous is the injus- 
tice of taxing 7500 women, property-hold- 
ers of Boston, fifteen hundred thousand 
dollars every year without allowing them 
a voice or yote in the disposition of the 


money. Hi. B. B. 
eee 


REGISTER FOR SCHOOL ELECTION ! 


TO THE WOMEN OF BOSTON, 


We urge upon the Women of Boston 
a thoughtful consideration of the following 
facts: 

The Citizens’ Law and Order League de- 
clares that in Charlestown a member of 
the School Committee, who is a distiller, 
gave permission to have certain changes 
made in a school-house in order to accom- 
modate the proprietors of two saloons 
which came under the provisions of the act 
prohibiting the sale of liquor within four 
hundred feet of public schools. The school- 
house on Washington Street, near Dover, 
was vacated last year to save a large num- 
ber of saloons in its vicinity. After the 
time for granting licenses, the building was 
used for school purposes, but is vacated 
again this year, as in the former instance. 

At the last election, a few hundred more 
votes from the women of Boston would 
have retained on the School Board faithful 
and tried servants of the public. These 
gentlemen failed of re-election because 
those votes were lacking. Upon whom 
does the responsibility rest? If the con- 
duct of our schools is committed to men 
thus subservient to the demands of the 
liquor traffic, what can we expect but that 
the moral interests of our youth will suffer? 

To the women of Boston has been given 
the opportunity of helping to make the 
School Board what it should be. As 
mothers, responsible for the right training 
of our children, can we neglect to use any 
weapon, with which we can strike a blow 
at this criminal traffic, which is a perpetual 
menace to the Church, the School and the 
Home? 

Since the Legislature permitted us to as- 
sist in the care of our schools, a compara- 
tively small number of women have availed 
themselves of the privilege. Doubtless 
many have failed to see the necessity of 
their co-operation in selecting the guardi- 
ans of our youth. Do not the facts stated 
above throw a new light upon our duty in 
this respect? 

Let us no longer seek to evade the 
responsibility resting upon us. Let us not 
fail to legally qualify ourselves before the 
next election, to choose members for the 
School Committee, who, in purity of life, 


following of our youth; who will insist 
upon scientific instruction upon the na- 


and other narcotics upon the human 
system, as well as upon individual morals; 
and who will steadfastly resist the usurpa- 


of our schools, while insisting that the 
present restrictions be rigidly enforced. 
Mrs. WM. CLAFLIN, 
“ E. L. MCLAUGHLIN, 
“ J. G. SMITH, 
‘© JAMES T. FIELDs, 
* J. B. PoTTer, 
“ 6L. B. BARRETT, 
* A. J. GORDON, 
“ HH. B. JAMES, 
* KE. P. BANNING, 
“ 6L. E. CASWELL, 
** A. A. Rockwoop, 
Miss E. 8S. ToBrEy, 
Mrs. J. K. CARPENTER, 
‘© JOSEPH COOK, 
** JOSEPH SAWYER, 





‘“ KE. M. MERRIAM. 


can be commended as examples for the | 


ture and effects of alcohol, tobacco,opium, | 


tions of the liquor traffic upon the welfare | 
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INSTRUCTIONS 
For women wishing to vote at the Elec. 
tion of Members for the School Board 
in 1883: 

A woman who last year paid a tax on 
property which was assessed in her own 
name, is entitled to vote without paying 
a poll tax. 

A woman who pays a poll tax (fifty 
cents) must be assessed once in two years, 
Application for assessment must be made 
in person, at the Assessor’s office in the 
City Hall, on or before the thirtieth day of 
September. 7 

Every woman paying a property tax or 
poll tax, must present her receipted tax 
bill at the place of registration and be reg. 
istered as a voter for the present year. 

ee 
IN MEMORIAM. 


MRS. LANNA SHAW. 

After along and weary illness, which 
she endured with wonderful patience and 
cheerfulness, Mrs. Lanna Shaw died at her 
home in Rockland, Mass., Saturday, Sept. 
1. As long as there was hope of her re. 
covery, she battled for life, for she had 
much to live for. Her hands were full of 
noble work for woman, temperance, and 
the various philanthropies of the day. In 
her home she was the centre of attraction, 
“the leading and guiding spirit,” as her 
husband called her, a faithful wife, a wise, 
careful, loving and beloved mother. 

When it became certain that her illness 
was incurable, she addressed herself to the 
duty of dying, as cheerfully as she had 
performed the duties of living. Her path 
to the grave was one of extreme suffering, 
prolonged to the utmost of human endur- 
ance, but her cheerfulness never failed 
her, for to her, death was but a cireum- 
stance in an unbroken life. She forbade 
all manifestations of sorrow, and request- 
ed the omission of the usual symbols 
of bereavement, in dress and decoration, 
Some time previous to her death, she ex- 
acted from her friend, Mrs. Livermore, a 
promise to conduct the funeral service at 
her decease—a promise which was faith- 
fully kept. At the cemetery, Rev. Mrs, 
Ada C. Bowles made a brief address, and 
then, while the slanting sunbeams linger- 
ed in the west, and the birds thrilled the 
listening air with their evening melody, 
the remains of the much-enduring, suffer- 
ing woman were laid to rest. 

Mrs. Shaw was born in New Orleans a 
little more than fifty years ago, her father 
being Scotch, and her mother French. In 
herself were united the marked character- 
istics of both parents—and to her father’s 
energy, firmness, intelligence and practi- 
cal sense, she added the cheerfulness, tact 
and winsomeness of the mother. Marry- 
ing when very young, she came North with 
her husband, where she ever afterwards 
resided, adapting herself easily to New 
England life, and gradually developing 
the best traits of the New England char- 
acter. ‘The passion of her mature life was 
interest in the advancement of woman, 
and she worked untiringly for the success 
of all measures that promised an enlarge- 
ment of her area,or sought her release 
from the injustice of custom or law. 

Few mothers realize so fully their ambi- 
tions for their children as did Mrs. Shaw. 
She lived to see them educated and accom- 
plished men and women, occupying posi- 
tions of trust and usefulness. If she felt 
any regret in dying, it was that she could 
not witness the graduation of her youngest 
son from Harvard next’ June, for she had 
large hopes anchored in the lad. No out- 
side work, no enticement of pleasure, no 
attraction of social life ever led her to ig- 
nore her children. For them she lived, and 
to them she gave the best of herself and 
of her time, and her five sons and daugh- 
ters repaid her for the love and labor be- 
stowed on them. ‘*Whuatever is excellent 
in them, they owe to their mother,” was 
the statement of the sorrowing father, 
bending over the still form, dear to him 
even in death. 

O Hearts that ache! O Eyes that weep! 

Forbear your pain, forego your tears— 

For lo, between her home and yours 


Lies but a mere hand’s breadth of years. 
L. 





MRS. AGNES COOK. 

Mrs. Agnes Cook, for forty years a resi- 
dent of Richmond, and well-known in In- 
diana and Ohio as one of the earliest 
champions of abolition, temperance, wom- 
| an suffrage and freedom of opinion in mat- 
_ters of religion, died on Tuesday after- 
noon, in the seventy-second year of her 
life, at the residence of her daughter, Mrs. 
D. C. Gill, 242 College Avenue. Mrs. Cook 
came to Richmond forty years ago from 
Chester County, Pa. She was a member 
of the Hicksite or liberal branch of the 
Friends’ Church, and antedated them in 
most matters of reform, taking such a rad- 
ical stand regarding abolition as to lose 
| the sympathy of even that liberal organi- 
| zation. She then allied herself with the 
| “Friends of Progress,” an association 
formed for the investigation of social ques- 
tions, spiritualism, temperance and akied 
topics. Her home was headquarters for 
reformers, and Wm. Lloyd Garrison, Ven- 
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dell Phillips, Parker Pillsbury, Lucretia 
Mott, Frances D. Gage, and their co-labor- 
ers, were often her guests. 

She was a woman of high character, earn- 
est in her views, anxious to get at the ker- 
nel of things, and in every way a woman 
of high purpose, the friend of reforms and 
reformers. Her mind was clear to the 
nour of her death, which occurred after a 
painful illness of several months. 

Mrs. Cook leaves three married daugh- 
ters,—Mrs. Lucretia Mott Brown, wife of 
Professor Eli Brown; Mrs. Sarah J. Gill, 
at whose house she died; and Mrs. Frank 
G. Morris, formerly a teacher of this city, 
and now of Dayton, O. A son, Alfred B. 
Cook, of the Fifty-third Indiana, after 
three years’ service was taken prisoner and 
died in the prison-pens of Andersonville. 

The memorial services were conducted 
by Rev. Oscar C. McCulloch and George 
Julian, of Irvington, at 4 o’clock Friday 
afternoon, at the residence, 242 College 
Avenue. The burial will be at Crown 
Hill. 

So pass away, one by one, the old friends 
of anti-slavery, woman’s rights and tem- 
perance, who stepped out of the ranks 
of custom and habit years ago, and dared 
to say that woman and the slave have 
rights which are not respected. 

She wasa genial, kind-hearted, generous 
woman, ready always to stand boldly by 
her honest convictions, no matter at how 
much cost to her own comfcrt and con- 
yenience. The friends of reform always 
met in her a genial co-operator in their ef- 
forts for the truth. We weep when such 
lives are ended. But we rejoice that such 
lives have been lived. ‘Blessed are the 
dead that die in the Lord, for their works 
do follow them.” FRANCES D. GAGE. 
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TYPES, 


Our types made L. 8S. say, in her edito- 
rial last week, ‘‘women have no votes, and 
that is what is needed.” But it should 
have been, ‘tand votes are what is needed.” 
They also put a period where none be- 
longed, after the sentence included in 
brackets, which should have continued 
with a comma. BR th 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 





The New England Fair at Manchester, 
N. H., was opened Tuesday, Hon. George 
B. Loring delivering the address. 

On Dunham’s Bay, Lake George, the 
Rev. Edward Eggleston is said hy The 
Glens Fall Messenger to be building an 
art studio and library. 

Hon. Thomas Talbot, greatly to the re- 
gret of his many friends, positively de- 
clines to be a candidate for the Republican 
nomination for governor. 

The Villard excursionists arrived last 
Wednesday at Bismarck, Dakota, and as- 
sisted in the ceremonies attendant on lay- 
ing the corner-stone of the new Capitol. 

Mrs. M. A. Morgan, of Dennisport, made 
a pleasant call at our office this week. She 
reported a good state of things on the 
Cape. Petitions are in circulation, and so 
far are well signed. This is good for the 
Cape. 

Mr. H. W. Bryant, librarian of the Maine 
Historical Society, has been requested by 
the managers of the fair in Boston to pre- 
pare for exhibition, in connection with the 
woman’s exhibit, a collection of books by 
the women authors of Maine. 

The Rev. Dr. Peet, editor of the Antiqua 
rian, will spend some weeks in exploring 
the mounds of Minnesota. The doctor is 
an enthusiast in this line of business, and 
will likely unearth many hidden relics of 
interest. 

One of the chambermaids at the Craw- 
ford House, White Mountains, hopes to 
take the examination for Harvard next 
year. What the members of the Concord 
School of Philosophy propose to do to 
earn their vacation is not yet announced. 

The Women’s Educational and Industri- 
al Union, which for the last three years 
has been at 157 Tremont Street, has taken 
possession of its new quarters, No. 74 
Boylston Street. The Union has leased 
the entire building, and has succeeded in 
sub-letting all the rooms not required for 
its own work. 

Through the Fresh-Air Fund, there have 
been distributed in this city the present 
Season 16,680 horse-car and 2808 harbor 
tickets. In addition to those who have 
had a sail down the harbor or a ride into 
the suburbs of the city, 1442 persons have 
enjoyed a day’s excursion or a visit in the 
Country. 

The Suffrage Society of St. Paul, Minne- 
Sota, held a meeting last week in the par- 
lors of Unity Church. Mrs. Wheeler was 
present, and plans for future work, meet- 
ings, etc., were discussed. A number of 
ladies took enrollment petitions to be cir- 
culated in the city. A formal invitation 
was extended by that society to the State 
Association to hold its next annual Con- 
vention in that city. 





Mrs. Sarah R. Crawford and her hus- 
band, Judge Crawford, of Anoka, Minne-_ 
sota, were among the suffrage pioneers of 
Wisconsin. Mrs. Crawford is enlisting in 
the work as chairman of the Suffrage com- 
mittee appointed by Mrs. Wheeler when in 
their town. 

At a recent meeting of the Indiana Turn- 
bezirk, a German society of high standing, 
a resolution was passed declaring the meet- 
ing to be in favor of woman suffrage, and 
directing the societies in the district to 
vote en that question. A large number, 
perhaps the majority, of intelligent pro- 
gressive Germans are favorable to woman 
suffrage, and they support it from a broad- 
er platform than do many Americans. It 
is to these Germans a question of justice, 
an extension of liberty, not an agency to 
carry or defeat some special measure.—G. 
M. A., in Indiana Sentinel. 

The opening of the Northern Pacific 

Railway is one of the grand events of the 
week. The great West from Oregon to 
San Francisco is jubilant, as it may well 
be,at this important outlet and connection, 
and the whole country gains by this new 
through route from ocean to ocean. Mr. 
Henry Villard, who is the main-spring of 
it all, is a son-in-law of William Lloyd 
Garrison, the only daughter of Mr. Garri- 
son being the wife of Mr. Villard. Wm. 
Lloyd Garrison brought immeasurable 
moral wealth to America. His son-in-law 
brings immeasurable material wealth to 
the nation. 

The catastrophe in Java last week re- 
sembled the end of the world in miniature. 
An earthquake obliterated the human race 
in many localities. One entire range of 
mountains, sixty miles square, with all its 
inhabitants, suddenly sank beneath the sea. 
The populous island of Penang disappear- 
ed and left not a single survivor. A coast 
line of 1500 miles has been greatly chang- 
ed. Cities are solitudes, and fertile planta- 
tions deserts. Plains have become moun- 
tains, and mountains.have subsided. Fifteen 
new voleanic mountains have appeared in 
the Straits of Sunda, right across the 
world’s commercial highway. More than 
100,000 persons are known to have perish- 
ed. One of the finest regions of the world 
has been utterly devastated, but few par- 
ticulars are yet known. 

The American Social Science Association 
held its general meeting for this year at 
Putman’s Hall, Saratoga, from the 3d to 
the 7th of September, inclusive. Prof. 
Francis Wayland, of Yale Law School, 
President of the American Social Science 
Association, made the opening address 
at the annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion. His subject was ‘Capital Punish- 
ment.” He claimed that no thought of 
passion, vengeance, retribution or expia- 
tion should dictate or color punishment for 
crime. He believed that with the growing 
intelligence of a free people, there arises 
an increasing aversion to capital punish- 
ment,and that whenever a plurality is so far 
out of harmony with public sentiment that 
with rare exceptions juries refuse to enforce 
it, the time has arrived for its repeal. The 
professor reinforced his arguments by ref- 
erence to statistics of criminal punishment 
in Massachusetts and Connecticut, show- 
ing that juries are reluctant to enforce the 
death penalty. He argued in favor of im- 
prisonment for life in place of the death 
penalty. A prisoner thus committed should 
have for his fellow prisoners none but fel- 
low murderers, should have regular hours 
of labor, nutritious food, clean and well 
ventilated cells, suitable clothing, but no 
diversions, no relaxations, no communica- 
tion with the outer world and no corres- 
pondence with relatives or friends. He 
must be socially dead, as much as if his 
body were ina felon’s grave. Such apun- 
ishment would be a standing menace, a 
perpetual warning. A Constitutional pro- 
vision should be passed making release 
from confinement impossible. 


INING SCHOOL 


FOR 


KINDERGARTNERS, 


LAPORTE, IND. 











“Mr. and Mrs. Hailmann’s Training Schoo! for Kin- 
dergartners,”’ formerly at Detroit, Mich., has been 
transferred to LaPorte, Ind. 


The Class for 1883-1884 will be organized on Monday, 
October 8, 1883, and instruction will be continued un- 
til May 16, 1884. 

There will be courses of lectures and lessons on 
Physiology, Psychology, Pedagogics, Kindergarten 
Principles and Practice, and Geometry; daily drill in 
the preparation of “Schools of Work;” and ample 
opportunity for observation in a model Kindergarten, 
and in the city primary schools, which will be con- 
ducted on Froebel’s principles. 

Applicants will please address 

(Mrs.) EUDORA HAILMANN, 
LaPorte, IND. 
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Boston, Mass. 


PROSPECTUS, 1883! 
The Woman's Journal. 


A Weekly Newspaper, published every Saturday in 
Boston, devoted to the interests of Woman—to her 
educational, industrial, legal and political Equality, 
and especially to her right of Suffrage. 

LUCY STONE, 
H. B. BLACKWELL, 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL, 
T. W. HIGGINSON, Editorial 
JULIA WARD HOWE, }§ Contributors. 
Many A. LIVERMORE, 
Mas. Frances D. Gace, 8] i 1 Contrib 
Mus. H. M. T. CuTLer, 
SUSAN C. VOGL, Business Manager. 

TeRms—$2 50 a year, $1 25 for six months, 65 cents 
for three months, in advunce, 6 cents for single copy. 

Cus Rates—5 copies one year, $10 00. 

Boston Orrice—No. 5 Park Street, where copies 
are for sale and subscriptions received. 

Specimen copies sent on receipt of two-cent stamp. 

Communications and letters relating to editorial 
management, must be addressed to the Editors. 

Letters containing remittances, and relating to t 
business of the paper, must be addressed to box 
Boston. Registered Letters or P.O. money orders may 
be sent at our risk. Money sent in letters not register- 
ed at the risk of the sender. 

Papers are forwarded until an order is received to 
Geasatins and until payment of all arrearages is 
made. 


Editors. 





The consint of the paper is a sufficient receipt for the 
first subscription. The change of date printed on the 
paper is areceipt for renewals. This change should be 
— Pi first or second week after the money is re- 
ceived. 

Subscribers are requested to note the expiration of 
their subscriptions and to forward money for the en- 
suipg year without waiting for a bill. 

NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 

1. Any person who takes a paper regularly from the 
post-oflice—whether directed to his name or another's, 
or whether he has subscribed or not—is responsible 
for the payment. 

2. If a person orders his paper discontinued, he must 
pay all arrearages, or the publisher may continue to 
send it until np ay is made, and collect the whole 
amount, whether the paper is taken from the office or 
not. 


PREMIUMS, 1883. 


az Every Subscriber, our Agent. 


$1. Cash Commission allowed to agents 
on each new subscriber at $250. On new 
club subscribers (5 or more), at $2, com- 
mission 50 cents each. On shorter periods 
in proportion. 

For five ne w subscribers an excellent 


WATCH 





will be sent, postpaid by mail. 


The Life and Letters of L. Maria Child, 
price $1 50, will be sent, postpaid (if pre- 
ferred to money), on receipt of a new sub- 
seriber at $2 50. 


TRACTS AND LEAFLETS. 


The following books, tracts and leaflets 
are for sale by the American Woman Suf- 
frage Association, at the office of the 
WoOMAN’sS JOURNAL, No. 5 Park Street. 


Boston: 
BOOKS. 
Pape 
Memorial of Angelina Grimké Weld.... 60 
Domestic Problems, by Mra. A. M. Diaz. 
Duties of Women, by Frances Power 
Cobbe .cccccvccccssscccccees cccccccccce 26 10 
Moral Education of Children, by Elizabeth 
Blackwell, M. D...cccscsscoccscecessss 50 
Bubjection of Women, by John Stuart Mill 25 
TRACTS. 
Woman Suffrage a Right, not a Privilege, 
by Wm. I. Bowditch....cosssssesesses 10 
Taxation of Women, by Wm. I. Bowditch 10 
Suffrage for Women, by John Stuart Mill €200 
Equal Rights for Women, by Geo. Wm. 100 
JUPtIB .ccccccccccccccccsecsercessccoeses per 
Higher Education of Women, by T. W. ech. 
BOD ceocccccccccccccosscccecesescoss 
Nine Years’ Experience in Wyoming..... 15 cts. 
Woman Suffrage the Growth of Civilization > 
Woman Buffrage a Political Reform...... 
Woman Suffrage in the U. 8. Senate...... each 
Does the Bible allow Women to Preach?.. ” 


LEAFLETS. 
1. The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. 
J. W. Bashford ....sccccccevescccseee 
2. A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by Wm. 
Lloyd Garrison, Jr. .---seesseeeeseeecs 
8. Independence Day for Women, by 
Judges Warren and Wallace......++++ Leaflets 
4. The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth . 10 cts. 





Higginson .....seccccesccececcsccecers 

6. Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered per 100 
by H. B. Blackwell......cccssesssesee 

6-7. Woman 8u Essential to a True 


Republic (double), by Geo. F. Hoar.. 
8. Woman Suffrage in Wyoming; Thirteen 
Veara’ Experience ...secceseeveceeeees 
The leaflets are sold in assorted packages 
of one hundredeach. Package No. 1 con- 
sists of the four first mentioned; Package 
No. 2 of the three last, or they may be had 
in single hundreds. Price ten cents per 
hundred at WOMAN’s JOURNAL office, or 
fifteen cents per hundred, postpaid, by 
mail. Our friends are invited to call at 
the office and examine these publications. 


SPECIMEN COPIES 


sent gratuitously by mail, for use in ob- 
taining 


NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 
LADIES’ LUNCH, 


23 AVON STREET. 








A Delicious and Fragrant Cup of Tea or Coflee, with 
Cream, 5cents; a Rich Oyster Stew, 15 cents; Ten- 
derloin steak, 20 cents. All the luxuries and delicacies 
of the season, cooked to order, at very reasonable 





prices. Ladies’ Toilet Room attached. 
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each (former price $3), 
return mail, 
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CARPETS 


AT MANUFACTURERS’ RICES. 
5000 yards Royal Velvets 


at $1 50. 


7000 yards 5-frame Body 
Brussels at $1 25, 


6000 yards Extra Tapes- 
tries at 75 cents. 


10,000 yards 
» cents. 


pers at 7 


These goods are 
and are sold at 


Extra Su- 


standard goods 
Manufacturers’ 


prices. We would ask all purchas- 
ers of Carpets to inspect our stock. 


JOHN & JAMES 


DOBSON, 


MANUFACTURERS 
525 and 527 WASHINGTON ST., 
BOSTON. 





Important to Every one who Writes. 






We offer the Celebrated LIVERMORE Patent STYLOGRAPHIC PEN for 


Gold mounted or Desk Size 50 cents extra. Pens sent by $2 00 


Parties will also receive sufficient quantity of Superior Ink for six months’juse. Send 
money with order, or stamp for Descriptive Circular. Pens Fully Warranted. 


THE STYLOGRAPHIC PEN CO., 


290 Washington Street, Boston. 





PATENTED. 


JOURNAL. 





Prices. 
Ladies’ Laced Back and Boned........+.ee0e $2 25 
“ Whole * BOR ccccoosccceceoces 175 
Misses’ “ “6  BemeGecccccovccccses 175 
bd a os © BOR cvcccececcoccoces 150 
Children’s and Infanta’.......ccscccccecccceece 100 


EQUIPOISE WAIST, 


FOR LADIES, MISSES. CHILDREN AND INFANTS. 


_ THE ENVIABLE REPUTATION which these Waists have acquired 
is wholly owing to the meritorious plan of their construction, and the entire 
satisfaction they bave given. 


THE CUT represents the Waist as made for Ladies and Misses, boned. 
and with full bust; the 
that of a corset front, so that a corset and perfect bust support is provided 
within a waist. In the Open Back Soft Waiste, as made for Children and 
Infants, particular attention to the physical proportions and requirements of 
the growing little ones has been given in shaping the parts, and from the 
large variety of sizes, all ages can be perfectly fitted from stock. 

Sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of price. Mention Tuk Woman's 


construction of inside of bust, under full piece, is 


Directions for Measuring. 
For Ladies and Misses, take a snug measure 
around waist over dress, and ive it to us in inches. 
For Children and Infants, take chest measure also, 
and state age of child. 
Send for Circulars. 


Address the Manufacturers. One good agent wanted for every city and town in the United States* 


GEO. FROST & CO., 287 Devonshire Street, Boston. Mass. 














Foreign 


The Exhibition of 


Products, Arts and Manufactures, 





OPENS IN BOSTON, SEPTEMBER 3rd, 1883. 





SECRETARY, 
C. B. NoRTON. 


PRESIDENT, 


NATH’L J. BRADLEE. 


TREASURER, 
FREDERIC W. LINCOLN. 





The Most Elaborate Exposition of Foreign Goods 


EVER EXHIBITED UNDER ONE ROOF, 
COVERING AN AREA OF SEVEN ACRES OF EXHIBITION SPACE. 


Never Equalled by any other Exhibition in America — 
EXCEPT THE GRAND CENTENNIAL OF 1876. 


One Price of Admission, 50 cents to the Entire Exhibition, 


Excursions on all Roads to be announced in the future 


‘WOMAN'S PLACE TODAY. | 


FOUR LECTURES IN REPLY TO DR. DIX. 
By LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 
“Its witty tournament will delight every lover of 
fair play to read.”—Philadelphia Press. 
Every ove in search of facts and arguments in favor 
of suffrage cannot do better than to buy and study 
this little volume—OUR HERALD. Price, 20 cts. 


JOHN W. LOVELL &CO., 


GOODYEAR’S 


Ladies’ Leggins, Hat Covers, Sleeves, 
Gloves, Aprons, Hot Water Bottles, Chamber 
Jovers, Nursery WSheetings, Bands, Door 
Mats, Foot Balls, Door Bands, ete. 


GARDEN HOSE, 
Hose Reels and Lawn Sprinklers. 


—ALSO— 


Gossamer Garments. 


Circulars and Rubbers for the Dollies, and 
all kinds of Rubber Goods, at 


ATHERTON & CO.’S 


RUBBER STORE, 
11 Avon St., opp. Jordan, Marsh & Co.’s. 


STAMPING 


By the INDELIBLE PROCESS for KENSINGTON 
EMBROIDERIES. Materials furnished and colors 
carefully selected. Out of-town orders will receive 
rompt attention. MISS. T. A. DAY, 
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Ko.9 Hamilton Place, op. Park St. Church (1st floor.) 
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SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 
FOR BOTH SEXES. 

Under care of Members of the Religious Society of 
Friends. Thirty minutes from Broad Street station, 
Philadelphia. Full College Courses—Classical, 
Scientific and Literary. Alsou Preparatory School, 
Location unsurpassed for healtbiulness. Extensive 
grounds. New and costly buildings and apparatus. 
Academic year commences 9th month (Sept.) 11th, 
1883, Apply early to ensure admission. For cata- 
logue and full particulars, address EDWARD H. 
MAGILL, A. M., President, Swarthmore, Delaware 
Co., Pa. 


ARTIST MATERIALS 


-— AND— 


Articles for Decorating, 
In Great Variety at 
JAMES SCALES, 


44 BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON, ....!: 
Picture Framing a Specialty. 








G. EX. ROTH, 


OPTICIAN, 
47 West Street, Boston, 


Attends personally to the testing of the Eyes and the 
fitting of Glasses on strictly scientific principles. Stra- 
bismus and Astigmatism of the Eyes accurately meas- 
ured free of charge. A full line of superior Spectacles 
and Eyeglasses always on hand at reasonable prices. 


FOR LUNG DIFFICULTIES, 
FOR LACK OF NERVE FORCE, 
FOR DYSPEPSIA, Use 


I OF 
V y NE WILD CHERRY 


WITH HYDROPHOSPHITES. 
$1 a Bottle. Prepared only by 


JOSEPH T. BROWN &CO., 
Toc 504 Washington, cor. Bedford St. 
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NANTASKET. 


BY MARY CLEMMER HUDSON. 








Fair is thy face, Nantasket, 
And fair thy curving shores; 
The peering spires of villages; 
The boatman’s dipping oars; 
The lonely ledge of Minot, 
Where the watchman tends his light, 
And sets its perilous beacon— 
A star in the stormiest night. 


Along thy vast sea highways 
The great ships slide from sight, 
And flocks of winged phantoms 
Flit by like birds in flight. 
Over the toppling sea wall 
The home-bound dories float; 
I see the patient fisherman 
Bend in his anchored boat. 


I am alone with Nature, 
With the soft September day ; 
The lifting hills above me 
With golden-rod are gay. 
Across the fields of ether 
Flit butterflies at play; 
And cones of garnet sumach 
Glow down the country way. 


The Autumn dandelion 
Beside the roadside burns; 
Above the lichened bowlders 
Quiver the pluméd ferns. 
The cream-white silk of the milk-weed 
Floats from its sea-green pod; 
From out the mossy rock-seams 
Flashes the golden-rod. 
The woodbine’s scarlet banners 
Flaunt from their towers of stone; 
The wan, wild morning-glory 
Dies by the road alone. 
By the hill-path to the seaside 
Wave myriad azure bells; 
Over the grassy ramparts 
Bend milky inimortelles. 
Within the sea-washed meadow 
The wild grape climbs the wall; 
From off the o’er-ripe chestnuts 
The brown burrs softly fall; 
I hear in the woods of Hingham 
The mellow caw of the crow, 
Till 1 seem in the woods of Wachuset 
In August’s sumptuous glow. 


I sce late daisies leaning 
Along the wayside bars; 
The tangled green of the thicket 
Glows ‘with the aster’s stars; 
Beside the brook the gentian 
Closes its fringéd eyes, 
And waits the enticing glory 
Of October's yellow skies. 


The tiny boom of the beetle 
Smites the shining rocks below; 

The gauzy oar of the dragon-fly 
Is beating to and fro; 

The lovely ghost of the thistle 
Goes sailing softly by; 

Glad in its second summer 
Hums the awakened fly. 


I see the tall reeds shiver 
Beside the salt sea-marge ; 

I see the sea-bird glimmer 
Far out on airy barge. 

The cumulate cry of the cricket 
Pierces the amber noon; 

Over and through it Ocean 
Chants his pervasive rune. 


Fair is the earth behind me, 
Vast is the sea before; 
Afar in the misty mirage 
Glistens another shore. 
Is it a realm enchanted? 
It cannot be more fair 
Than this nook of Nature's kingdom, 
With its spell of space and air. 


Lo, over the sapphire ocean 
Trembles a bridge of flame,— 
To the burning core of the sunset, 

To the city too fair to name; 
Till a ray of its inner glory 

Streams to this lower sea, 
And we see with human vision 

What Heaven itself may be! 


eS 
MY OOUSIN PATSEY. 


BY HELEN FORREST GRAVES. 


“One of you girls must go to her at 
once,”’ said my mother. 

**But, mamma,” pleaded Oriana, “I can’t 
go, ’'min the midst of my post-graduate 
course at college.” 

‘And I can’t go!” breathlessly added 
Louise, who had just engaged herself to 
young Mr. Leggett, who kept the station- 
ery store on the corner, and was in a fool’s 
Paradise of bliss. 

“Girls, don’t talk such nonsense!” said 
my mother, briskly. ‘‘Here is your Cousin 
Patsey Pounsett, sick out in Wisconsin, 
and needing care and companionship. 
Some one must hasten there.” 

‘Let Flossy go,” suggested Oriana. 

“Yes,” chimed in Louise; ‘“*why not 
Flossy ?” 

“But Flossy is such a child,” said my 
mother in a perturbed voice. ‘‘And—” 

But here I dropped the cat out of my 
lap, and rose, trying to look as tall as pos- 
sible. 

‘Tam nearly eighteen,” said I. ‘*And, 
oh, mamma, do let me go to poor rich old 
Cousin Patsey, and perhaps she will make 
me her heiress.” : 

“Dear, dear!’ said my mother, “what 
can have put such mercenary ideas in my 
child’s head?” 

‘*But isn’t she very rich?” I questioned. 

‘*She is very eccentric,” said my mother. 

‘““Well, then, of course she is rich,” I 
nodded. ‘Eccentric old maids always are. 
And, oh, it would be such fun, and I should 
like to see what Wisconsin is like. I sup- 
pose they have bears there, and giraffes, 
and all such wild beasts.” 

And I ran laughing away after the kit- 
en, which had frisked out among the daf- 

odils in the garden. Not, however, so far 





but that I could hear my mother saying: 
‘What a child she is!” And Oriana an- 
swering, with a laugh: 

“Oh! let her go! If Cousin Patsey 
should take a fancy to her, it might be the 
making of her fortune. Who knows?” 

So they bought me a new dress, retrim- 
med my plush hat with cherry-satin rib- 
bon, and sent me off to Wisconsin, with 
Oriana’s new travelling bag and mamma's 
water-proof cloak. 

I had never travelled before by myself, 
but I quite enjoyed the novelty of the sit- 
uation. I had my novel to read, my little 
basket of fruit and sandwiches to fall back 
upon, and all the flitting scenery to study 
from my car-window—until getting off at 
Earlsdale to buy some oranges which had 
taken my girlish fancy, I mistook the car, 
and found myself alone and bewildered, in 
the midst of strange faces. 

“My bag!” I cried. “Oh, I left my 
bag right here on the seat, and now it is 


gone! And my cheque was in it, and my 
ticket. Oh, dear! oh, dear! what shall 
I do?” 


And then a tall, pleasant-faced young 
man came forward. I had seen him once 
or twice before, passing through the train. 

“Was it a canvas-hbag,” said he, ‘‘with 
‘O. H.’ on it? And was there a book and 
shaw] lying beside it?” 

And I answered, breathlessly : 

“Tes.” 

‘It is in the back car,” said he. “You 
were sitting there, I think. Allow me to 
conduct you thither. The train is in mo- 
tion and it will be difficult to pass from 
one car to another.” 

And thus, to my infinite relief, I found 
my treasure undisturbed, and, all-forgetful 
of mamma’s many cautions, chatted and 
laughed with my new acquaintance all the 
way to Powder City. 

I confided to him that I was going to a 
rich cousin, who would probably adopt 
me—that I never had been away from 
home before—that my name was Flora 
Harper—that my cousin was called Patsey 
Pounsett—that I had twenty dollars in 
gold in my pocket-book, and a new, 
checked silk dress, with fourteen little 
flounces up the front. 

And not until he had put me in a cab at 
the Powder City Station, and directed the 
driver to go to Miss Patsey Pounsett, on the 
Cedar Road, did I realize how foolishly 
and unnecessarily communicative I had 
been. 

“Oh, dear!” I thought to myself, “J 
hope he’s not a burglar or a house-break- 
er.” 

My Cousin Patsey did not live in a cha- 
teau or a picturesque Swiss cottage. It 
was a tumble-down old farm house, with 
a stagnant pond in front, and two dismal 
weeping-willows at the back. 

She lay very ill in a dirty old parlor, 
with a fire of damp logs sulking in the fire- 
place, and a general smell of camphor 
about the premises. 

She was an ugly, yellow-faced old wom- 
an, with a hooked nose, and a moustache 
on her wrinkled upper lip. 

“Oh!” said she. ‘*You are Mary Har- 
per’s girl from Down East?” 

‘*Yes,” said I faintly, as Ilooked around 
at the unearpeted floor and mildewed 
walls. 

‘*What can I do for you, Cousin Patsey ?” 
“*You can take the bellows and blow up 
the fire,” said the old crone. ‘“*And you 
can make me some oatmeal gruel. And 
to-morrow you can go out and sell yarbs 
for me.” 

**Sell—” IT hesitated, uncertain whether 
[ had heard aright. 

*“Yarbs!” screeched the old woman. 
“Ya-a-arbs! Don’t you hear me? Cat- 
nip, and penny-rile, and tarragan, and life- 
everlastin’ and sich—the garret’s full of 
‘em. That’s the way 1 makes my’*livin’, 
sellin’ yarbs. And I was mortal ‘feared 
I'd lose all my custom with the pesky 
rheumatiz. But it’s all right, now you’ve 
come.” 

So this was my Cousin Patsey! ‘This 
was the life of rich refinement to which I 
had fancied myself dedicated. I cried my- 
self to sleep that night and dreamed I was 
a beggar-girl plodding from door to door. 
I was up betimes in the morning to cook 
Aunt Patsey’s breakfast over the kitchen 
stove—I, the petted darling of the house- 
hold, who had never been allowed at home 
to know a single care—to clean her room 
and comb out her tangled white hair. And 
then, with many reproaches over my slug- 
gishness and lack of ‘*faculty,” I was sent 
up garret to fill a basket with the little 
bunches of dried herbs which were dang- 
ling from hooks in the beams overhead. 


“What am I to do with them, Cousin 
Patsey ?” said I, feebly. 

“Take ’em into town,” said Miss Patsey. 
**Sell *em.” 

**But where?” pleaded I. 

‘From door to door,” responded my 
witch-like cousin. ‘‘Go everywhere. Tell 
‘em they're Miss Patsey Pounsett’s yarbs. 
Everybody knows me. Five cents a bunch 
for the small ones, ten for the largest ones. 
And don’t let the grass grow under your 
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feet, for I've got to take my hot drink at 
one o’clock, and you must be home to fix 
it for me.” 

And this was the fashionable career of 
which I had dreamed at Powder City. 
Well, what was I todo? I could not go 
back to the East, for I had not money 
enough. I couldn't write home, for the 
matter of the “‘yarbs” was too pressing to 
admit, in the eyes of Cousin Patsey,of even 
a moment’s delay. 

Moreover, there was the old creature, 
sick, alone and in trouble, and I was too 
loyal to dream of leaving her. So, without 
more ado, I took the basket, and set forth 
on my weary way, blushing if any shrill- 
tongued housekeeper derided the value of 
my wares. 

I sold some herbs—enough to buy Miss 
Patsey’s medicine, and a little knuckle of 
veal to boil into nourishing soup—and 
came home, with muddy boots, weary 
limbs, and a considerably depreciated val- 
uation of myself. 

Cousin Patsey had a great many ques- 
tions to ask, and appeared to think that I 
might have driven a deal more profitable 
business if I had chosen. But she was 
feeble and weak, and I pitied her too much 
to rebel. 

On the third day I chanced to meet my 
travelling companion—the tall,dark young 
man, with the bright eyes, who had been 
instrumental in finding my travelling-bag 
on my journey. He was in a store where 
I had meekly proffered my wares, and he 
stepped eagerly forward, with a smile of 
recognition. 

‘‘Miss Harper!” he exclaimed, offering 
his hand. 

“Do you want any herbs?” said I, with 
a mischievous twinkle in my eyes. ‘Cat- 
nip, tarragan, feverfew! Only five cents a 
bunch! And quite fresh and genuine.” 

“I'll buy the whole basket !”’ said he. 

“No,” [ said, **that wouldn’t be business. 
But if you choose to select half a dozen as- 
sorted bunches—” 

So he bought them with such wonder- 
ing eyes that I felt myself constrained to 
explain. 

**My Cousin Patsey isn’t rich at all,” 
said I. ‘She earns her living by selling 
these herbs. And as she is ill and unable 
to sell them herself, I am acting as her 
proxy.” 

‘*You are aherojne!” said he, earnestly. 

‘A very involuntary one,” I answered 
sighing and smiling. 

When he had gone out of the store, I 
could not help asking the old woman be- 
hind the counter who he was. 

‘It's Mr. Aylmer,” she answered. ‘*He’s 
an artist, miss, as paints pictures, and they 
do say as how he gets dreadful big prices 
for a bit of canvas as big as you could 
cover with a dinner plate.” 

Mr. Aylmer came out to the farm house 
to see me the next day. He brought me a 
bunch of rhododendrons, and sat and chat- 
ted with Cousin Patsey for a long time. 
The old crone eyed me keenly after he was 
gone. 

“TI don’t approve of followers as a gener- 
al thing,” said she, ‘*but I reckon John 
Aylmer is a good fellow—and I sort 0° 
think, Flora, that he likes you.” 

‘*But, Cousin Patsey, he has only seen 
me twice before this!’ cried I, turning 
very red. 

“That makes no difference,” said she, 
sharply. ‘*Love don’t go by the multipli- 
cation table. I've lived solitary and alone 
all my life; but I don’t want them as I’m 
fond of to do the same. It’s too dreary— 
a deal too dreary !” 

I stayed with Cousin Patsey a month, 
doing all the drudgery of her wretched 
home, selling herbs for her, keeping up a 
cheerful face through it all, and then she 
died—died suddenly and alone, in the dead 
of night. 

They buried her, and [ prepared to re- 
turn to the East; not, however, until John 
Aylmer had made me promise that if he 
came for me in the autumn, I would be his 
wife. 

‘*We shall be poor, Flossy,” he said; 
“but love is better than gold.” 

I was sitting in the depot, waiting for 
the train, with John talking to me, when 
old Mr. Dodge, the white-whiskered law- 
yer, made his appearance. 

*“*Miss Flossy,” he said, ‘tperhaps you 
had better not go East just yet. There's a 
will, you know, and all Miss Pounsett’s 
property is left to you.” 

“Oh, yes, Mr. Dodge,” said I; ‘but only 
a hovel and a swamp, and Milo Mears has 
offered me three hundred dollars for it all.” 

“Yes,” said the lawyer; ‘“‘but the old 
chimney blew down this morning; and 
there’s an iron box under the hearth-stone, 
containing ten registered one-thousand-dol- 
lar Sacramento bonds, made out in Miss 
Patsey’s name; and of course they are all 
yours . 

I looked at John with sparkling eyes. 

“So I am an heiress, after all,” said I. 

“Oh, John—dear John—I only wish it 
was « hundred times as much, so that I 
could lay it all at your feet.” 

For Miss Pounsett had a deal of the mi- 











serly element in her nature, and had died 
in poverty sooner than break in on her 
idolized hoard. 

And that is how it happens that I am 
living out here in Wisconsin, an artist's 
happy wife. And to the end of my days I 
shall always love the smell of peppermint 
and rue, boneset and penny-royal, Cousin 
Patsey’s treasured ‘‘yarbs.”’—Selected. 
soe 
THE “GIRL” QUESTION. 





One of the most vexed, perplexed, but 
yet important questions of the day is the 
girl question; the problem of how the 
work of the household is to be done, and 
how more efficient help is to be procured 
and kept. The decay of the home spirit is a 
decay that is to be greatly deplored. What- 
ever saps that foundation is working ruin 
in the moral, social, political, educational, 
and religious foundations of the world. 
There ought to be hands and heads and 
hearts enough on our great continent to 
save us from this ruin, and to secure for 
our people the privileges of home life. 

But the trouble is, most of us wish to be 
freed from all cares, and responsibilities, 
and perplexities on the subject. We do 
not wish to “fight and run away,” in order 
that we may live to renew the ‘fight 
another day,” but to run away and aban- 
don the fight altogether. ‘The plan of hay- 
ing co-operative kitchens seems to be quite 
seriously mooted, so that we may have our 
cooking ‘‘done out; then with the laun- 
drying ‘‘done out,” the educating of the 
children ‘“‘done out,” the sewing ‘‘done 
out,” ete., there really will not seem to be 
very much left to be ‘done in,” nor, indeed, 
much individuality left in the home. 

Women are not convinced, often and 
eloquently as they are told it, that their 
true mission, ‘“‘their right divine and un- 
questionable,” is to create good, true, pure, 
beautiful homes. Yet the woman who 
can create a home that her husband will 
carry in his heart all day and return to 
gladly at night;.a home in which her chil- 
dren grow into all beautiful right-living 
and right-thinking; to which a friend ean 
come, and feel rested and strengthened, 
and the wayfarer recall as a blessed oasis, 
is a woman who has performed the high- 
est mission on earth. Her mission is not 
confined and circumscribed. 

It is essential that each home should 
have its own distinct individuality; and 
that it should be well and comfortably 
“kept.” The art of ‘keeping house” is 
only a part of the necessary means to an 
end, but it is an important, even though a 
subordinate part. ‘The cooking of food, 
the washing of dishes, and the setting of 
tables, the sweeping, dusting, bed-making, 
ete., must be done; and there appears to 
be great dearth of means to have them 
comfortably and well done. 

A revolution in a certain household after 
an uneasy reign of servants, seems to sug- 
gest a possible solution of the problem. A 
tall and slender young girl, with quiet, 
lady-like ways, entered the family to do 
the “‘general housework,” and she does it 
quietly and faithfully. She always speaks 
promptly and pleasantly when it is neces- 
sary or when she is addressed, but she 
never intrudes herself or her remarks. 
She is self-respecting and dignified; and 
she is respected, and ah! how heartily ap- 
proved and appreciated. She has her 
faults; but who of us have not? 

That this happy adjustment of house- 
hold labor is not oftener seen, is due to 
two evils. The most evident one is that 
our American girls lose sight of what is 
due to others in their determination to as- 
sert their own position and dignity; that 
they seem rude and forward when they at- 
tempt any such occupation. They fail to 
realize that their self-assertion is their own 
humiliation, and that the position, what- 
ever it may be, does not honor or dignify 
the person, but that it is the individual that 
dignifies the position. 

If it were not considered a disgrace to 
perform the essential labor in a home, to 
do housework ; if it were, instead, thought 
to be not only a respectable but a com- 
mendable occupation, one of the greatest 
objections to accepting such positions 
would be removed. Then, undoubtedly, 
our own American girls—than whom none 
are capable of being more apt and adop- 
tive—would help us in the solution of one 
of our greatest national difficulties. Our 
homes must be saved to us; their domes- 
ticity, their individuality, their sanctity, 
must be rescued from the evils that threat- 
en them; and our girls, too, must be saved 
from the exposure and the temptation, 
from the want, despair, and sin which now 
are appalling evils. 

But the second trouble is to find mis- 
tresses capable of taking charge and over- 
sight of their own household arrange- 
ments, and willing to do it. They must 
be prepared to take young girls and give 
them necessary instructions. They must 
remember that they have human souls to 
deal with, not merely machines, and must 
deal with them with the faithfulness and 
justice they desire to receive in return. 

There is a deep social problem under- 
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neath this difficulty. It cannot be solyeg 
by a tirade against poor servants or poor 
mistresses. Cooking-schools for ladies op 
cooks will not relieve us. Editorials qj. 
rected to woman’s incapacity and extraya, 
gance will scarcely touch the matter. Mep 
must be desirous to have homes; they 
must leave competition when they leaye 
their store, and be content to breakfast, 
and dine, and sup in a “homely” Way, 
High seasoning must be taken from our 
tables, and the spice of variety must be, 
like other spices, more sparingly used, 
Meals ala Russe ; drawing-room, parlors, 
reception-rooms, boudoirs, ete., filled with 
bric-a-brac ; gowns of delicate fabric put 
together with countless stitches—cannot 
be the daily food, shelter, and raiment 
for a family conducted in a * homely” 
way. We must curtail these things or give 
up sweet, quiet, restful. wholesome, loy. 
ing homes.—Christian Union. 





MRS. CAMPBELL IN IOWA. 


We copy the following letter from the 
Iowa State Register : 


I write to let your readers know that 
we are trying to keep the wheel of prog. 
ress rolling in Clay County. We se. 
cured Mrs. M. W. Campbell to give us 
some lectures on woman suffrage and 
prohibition. The county W. C. T. U. are 
responsible for this effort, and, although 
it has been quite a tax ona few, we feel 
well repaid for our trouble. We arranged, 
with the help of Rev. R. A. Coats, of 
Spencer, a good man, a grove meeting to 
be held in the eastern part of our county, 
near Ruthvan, on the afternoon of Aug. 
12, and notwithstanding the threatening 
weather that prevailed all day, there were 
fully two hundred people present, and it 
was a grand success. 

The people were so well pleased with 
Mrs. Campbell’s address that they are 
anxious for more meetings of the same 
kind in the near future. In the evening 
that lady addressed a large and attentive 
audience at Spencer, in the Free Will Bap- 
tist church. There was frequent applause 
as the lecturer would make a telling stroke 
with her hammer of truth. Monday even- 
ing she again addressed a well-filled house 
upon Woman Suffrage. Her arguments 
were based upon the Holy Scriptures, and 
were simply unanswerable. And when 
she portrayed to our minds how Sambo, 
Hans, Patrick and Yung Tung can make 
and unmake laws for the government of 
women and children in whose veins still 
flows the blood of the Revolutionary 
Fathers, and when we think that the most 
vile, filthy gutter-drunkard can stagger 
up to the polling place and with the aid 
of some friend not quite so much under 
the influence of the intoxicating, madden. 
ing fluid as himself, steady his tremblin 
hand while he drops in his ballot that shal 
decide, mayhap, whether we, as wives and 
mothers of children, shall have drunkard 
factories set down right by our own door- 
step, to defile and pauperize our families; 
how the schools for the education of our 
children shall be conducted, dictating to 
us what they shall or shall not study, and 
also to what purpose the tax collected from 
our property shall be put,—and when we 
think of the many men and the different 
sorts of men, the good, bad, and indiffer- 
ent, who have set themselves up as author- 
ity to proscribe and prescribe what our 
sphere shall be,—we say, when we ponder 
over all these things and think to what 
political tyranny the proud mothers of this 
republic have been and are being subject- 
ed, is it any wonder that we are asking 
that all this shall be changed and that our 
political rights be restored to us? We 
think the time has come when this ques- 
tion should be settled, and settled right. 

God bless Mrs. Campbell in her work 
for the uplifting of humanity, and may He 
send many more to work in the same vine- 
yard. Mrs. C. left for Sanborn ‘Tuesday 
morning, where she would lecture the 
same evening. : 

Mrs. Eva SoBeER GILCHRIST, 
Pres. Clay Co. W. C. T. U. 


——- oo 
FARMERS’ WIVES ILL-TREATED. 








I have been raging internally for some 
time, and now I am going to unbottle some 
of my wrath, and if I can’t persuade a 
certain class of people to mend their ways, 
I will at least let them know what I think 
of them. 

The subject on which I propose to hold 
forth is, the way farmers treat their wives. 
Not that other men don’t ill-treat their 
wives. They do; but my remarks at the 
present time will be confined entirely to 
farmers, and I ask each individual farmer 
who may read this article to examine his 
conduct toward his wife, and see if some 
of the following remarks do not apply to 
him. 

To begin with, the farmer’s wife works 
harder than any other woman. She must 
rise early and get breakfast for the ‘‘men 
folks,” and if it is not ready on the minute 
they fret and fuss so that she becomes al- 
most distracted. She has an endless round 
of scrubbing, sweeping, dusting, baking 
(oh, if men only knew how much careful 
thought their wives give to preparing their 
food just the way they like it), sewing and 
mending to do, besides a great deal of out- 
side work. She often feeds the chickens, 
pigs and calves, hunts up the young tur- 
keys, weeds and sometimes plants the veg- 
etable garden, and I have known women 
who had to do the milking. 

Now, Mr. Farmer, do you know that no 
one except a wife would consent to work 
early and late for no remuneration except 
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her board and clothes and continual fault- 
finding? Did it ever occur to you that 
your wife has a right to her share of the 
money she helps to earn? But how much 
does she ever get? A few pennies now and 
then, either given grudgingly or bestowed 
as a present for which she should humbly 
return thanks. Your wife is often too 
tired to walk, if it so happens that she can 
find time to go anywhere; so she must 
either remain at home or receive a grand 
scolding from you if she meekly requests 
the loan of the horse. Are you aware that 
she owns a.share in that horse and has a 
right to use him? Perhaps you deny it. 
Then imagine yourself a woman, and mar- 
ried to a man who denies your right to do 
anything, except stay at home and keep 
his house in exactly the kind of order 
which he wishes. ‘Put yourself in her 
place,” is an excellent maxim. 

Now, my friends, think on these things. 
I am persuaded to think that you are more 
thoughtless than intentionally unkind. 
Find out whether your wife has any mon- 
ey or not. She had rather go without new 
clothes than ask you for money to buy 
them, and if she doesn’t need them, the 
money will be just as safein her possession 
asin yours. Nothing is more galling toa 
woman’s pride than to ask her husband 
for money, and it adds greatly to her hap- 
piness to feel that she is not penniless. Be 
on the watch and lift that heavy pail of 
water for her. Don’t come into the house 
with muddy feet. Get her a hired gir! if 
necessary.¥ Don’t you hire a man when 
you have too much work to doalone? And 
don’t you have a mowing-machine and 
horse-rake and other labor-saving ma- 
chines? See to it that your wife’s time 
and strength are saved. Don’t speak of 
things as ‘‘mine,” but say “tours.” That 
will help you to remember that the own- 
ership is mutual. Don’t forget that the 
children are as much hers as yours, but on 
the other hand, don’t leave all the labor 
of training them to her. Be careful and 
thoughtful for her comfort now, and in 
afterdays you will not sit by your lone- 
some fireside filled with remorse and vain 


_regrets for the patient wife whom you 


neglected while she was alive.—Mary Ann, 
in The Homestead. 

SS 
RATIONAL DRESS. 








Rational dress agitates a small body of 
English enthusiasts and reformers. Start- 
ing on the assumption that for the promo- 
tion of health there is an ideal style of gar- 
ments, they criticise the style which cus- 
tom has established and which fashion ex- 
aggerates. Not only is it unhealihy, but 
itis not beautiful. Of course, female at- 
tire is much more open to attack than the 
male. 

We have only to look at a fashionably 
dressed woman to see how she offends the 
laws of physics and physiology. Nature 
says the feet should rest firmly and flatly 
on the ground: she cramps her feet into 
ridiculously small shoes, the heels of 
which are so high as to throw her body 
out of equilibrium when she walks, and 
consequently to weaken and impair her 
spine. Nature recommends that the legs, 
which were made for locomotion, should 
be allowed free play: she, on the contrary, 
so swaddles them with tight skirts that 
walking can be accomplished only by great 
and unnecessary exertion. Nature coun- 
sels that the trunk should be given every 
chance of easy movement: she encloses it 
in so tight a vice that breathing is impeded 
and a great and dangerous pressure is ex- 
erted on the internal organs. 

Why should woman so persistently dif- 
fer from nature in her dress? Simply be- 
cause she makes a god of Fashion, an arbi- 
trary tyrant, whose caprices are contrary 
to the laws of common sense, health, and 
comfort. If Fashion decreed that women 
should wear boots on their head instead of 
on their feet, there would not be wanting 
those who would obey. Some there are 
who fancy that by being fashionable they 
are adding to their personal fascination. 

Here, again, a painful want of logic dis- 
covers itself. Most fashions disregard the 
laws of beauty as well as those of health. 
Itis customary for women to attempt arti- 
ficially to show a small waist, believing 
that this isan ornament. Any artist will 
tell them that they are sadly mistaken. An 
abnormally compressed waist makes the 
hips appear abnormally large; and this, 
from an wsthetic point of view, is a defect. 
sometimes a positive deformity. The ideal 
female figure, as shown in the master- 
pieces of Greek sculpture, has no abrupt- 
hess: its curves are delicate, smooth, and 
graceful, without even a suspicion of a V- 
shaped waist. 

Lady Harberton, one of the leaders of the 
dress reform in England, following the 
line of thought hinted at in the present arti- 
cle, recently spoke very vehemently on 
this subject. A few of her remarks are 
worth quoting, because they come from a 
woman about women, who speaks there- 
fore from experience. She said that “any 
observer of animal life must have noticed 
that the slightest interference with locomo- 





tion caused necessarily a loss of power, 
and that this was the very thing which was 
done by the present form of women’s dress. 
Every inch of drapery below the knees’ 
caused fatigue and loss of power; and she 
ventured to believe that, if the strongest 
man were required to climb a mountain or 
walk over a breezy moor in the dress of a 
woman, or even in what was called the 
short skirt, what would otherwise be pleas- 
ant exercise would be turned into unpleas- 
ant toil. Drapery was beautiful, it was 
true; but, when it was allowed to leave its 
proper place, it was robbed of its greatest 
charm. She believed the first step to- 
ward rational dress would not be taken 
until women could wear some form of a 
divided skirt, having for its object perfect 
freedom of movement of the most impor- 
tant limbs of the body. It had been urged 
that this dress would be unwomanly; but 
she maintained that nothing could be un- 
womanly which had for its object what 
was necessary and true. The idea of sex 
was entirely conveyed by the association 
in our own minds. Whatever change wom- 
en choose to make in their dress, that form 
of dress would, of course, be exclusively 
worn by the sex; and they had to remem- 
ber that it was necessary, in order to get 
through life successfully, to have that 
which enabled the sex to perform their 
duties and enjoy their pleasures in the best 
possible manner. No sane person could 
doubt that the steel of the corset forced 
downward the internal organs, and medi- 
eal experience showed that 77 per cent. of 
the internal ailments of women were caus- 
ed by tight and improper clothing.” 
Probably nine women out of ten, if they 
could be induced to give a candid answer, 
would testify something equivalent to this. 
But Fashion, much more than Conscience, 
does make cowards of them all; and, in 
spite of common sense, in spite of the most 
positive statements of physicians,stays and 
high heels continue to spread disease and 
death among the ranks of the fashionable. 
What will be the rational dress of the 
future? That is hard to say. It seems 
likely that in time among reasonable peo- 
ple some different style of clothing will be 
adopted; but, like all reforms, this will 
come about very slowly. Prof. Proctor, 
the popular English writer on scientific 
subjects, thinks that he has solved the prob- 
lem in his own family by prescribing a 
kind of loose trousers for his daughters as 
well as for his sons. Other rational dress- 
ers have often suggested slightly varying 
patterns; but they and all who have 
thought upon this subject agree that the 
more speedily the present fashion can be 
done away with, the better it will be for 
the health of women and the future of the 
race.—Philadelphia Bulletin. 
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ENLIGHTEN THE CHILDREN. 





Editors Woman’s Journal : 

I was glad to see ‘An Appeal te Women 
Physicians” in a recent number of the 
JOURNAL. It is a subject that has been 
forced on my observation very often late- 
ly, and I am inclined to believe that the 
vice in question is on the increase; but as 
the question of sex, in all its bearings, is 
now freely discussed among good women, 
I have great faith in a radical reform. 
There must be many thousands of the 
women of the war, who have raised large 
families on the principle of entire frank- 
ness, aud these are living witnesses to the 
value of early and sound instruction. Cour- 
age is contagious, and it cannot be very 
long before the majority of mothers will 
do their whole duty by their children, no 
longer even trying to convey the truth 
wrapped up in a lot of sentimental verbi- 
age, which mystifies instead of enlighten- 
ing the child, but, on the contrary, endeay- 
oring to explain it in the plainest and 
most forcible language. Two causes fa- 
vor the spread of this most insidious and 
deadly habit—false modesty on the part of 
parents and their blind belief in the igno- 
rance of their children. Parents seem to 
believe that their children will either never 
meet the tempter, or meeting him, will be 
proof against his suggestions. 

If 1 did not have such poor health I 
think I should start out and give some 
talks to mothers, emphasizing the state- 
ment that it is safe, safer, safest, to talk to 
girls and boys both with serious sincerity. 
Only the other day I said to a sweet girl 
who has charge of a large primary class 
in a public school :—‘*Why don’t you keep 
those two little boys [of six and seven] a 
few moments after school and talk plainly 
with them about the consequences of the 
bad habit they indulge in? You might 
save them for life.” 

“Oh, I couldn't; I dare not,” she replied, 
blushing furiously. 

Think of that! But Lam well acquaint- 
ed with another teacher who, in a gram- 
mar school, took an entirely opposite 
course, and did lasting service to the lads 
whose interests she had so at heart. 

Sometimes, when facing this mental 
confusion which passes for modesty, I 
think of the little Greek boys, who, with 
nothing on but a sort of miniature table- 
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cloth over their shoulders, clasped by the 
hand in front, hurried through the streets 
to the Gymnasium, where, flinging aside 
the one garment, they, in company with 
other boys, and under the eye of a teacher, 
went through a series of exercises,—run- 
ning, leaping, lifting, ete., for the pur- 
pose of increasing the strength and sup- 
pleness of their muscles. They were early 
taught to take a pride in the vigor and 
symmetry of their own bodies,—never to 
be ashamed of them. 8. B. 8. 
Santa Cruz, Cal. 
a a ee 


“THE EDUCATION OF WOMEN.” 








In Harper's Magazine for July, Geo. 
Cary Eggleston has an article on the 
above subject. He says: 


The purpose of education, whether we 
hold what are called utilitarian views or 
not, is to fit its recipient for life. Education 
which does not fit its recipient for life, or 
which does so imperfectly, is to that extent 
defective, misdirected, useless. In the edu- 
cation of every human being, therefore, dis- 
tinct reference should be had to the condi- 
tions and requirements, ae and partic- 
ular, of the life which that being is likely 
to lead, and the education should include 
due provision for such contingencies as are 
probable or easily possible, though not cer- 
tain. 


Later he says: 

So large a proportion of our girls will 
become wives and mothers that our only 
safety lies in giving all of them proper 
preparation for the life of wives and moth- 
ers. 

Mr. Eggleston then goes on to speak of 
the need of girls having good physical 
health, the necessity of their being able 


‘To make homes with the material means 
which men furnish, the importance of ed- 
ucating girls to be fit to bear and rear the 
next generation of men and women. He 
also thinks that women should be able to 
converse well, to beautify the home, cook, 
iron, make beds, set tables, understand 
music (for their own entertainment as well 
as for its refining, softening influence upon 
children) and also should read the news- 
papers and magazines. ‘They need, above 
all, the training of home life and home in- 
fluences—this far more than scholastic dis- 
cipline, far more than what we term ac- 
complishments. 

He adds: 

In addition to this preparation for the 
life which each woman is most likely to 
lead, there should be in every case some 
preparation made for a contingency which 
may become a fact in any woman’s life— 
the contingency, namely, of impoverishing 
selfédependence. . . . As a rule no provis- 
ion whatever is made for such a contin- 
gency in the education of girls, no recog- 
nition whatever is given to the fact that 
the chance exists. . . . In brief, we trust 
to luck, and that is a most unwise—I was 
about to say an idiotic—thing to do. It 
seems to me at least that every girl is griev- 
ously wronged who is suffered to grow up 
to womanhood and to enter the world 
without some marketable skill. 

We agree with Mr. Eggleston as to the 
importance of girls being self-supporting 
—in fact, it is a matter of so great impor- 
tance that we should put it at the head of 
the list of girls’ requirements. If they 
have time, let them learn domestic duties, 
but at any rate let them be taught self- 
support, cultivating their health and their 
tastes for this purpose rather than for pos- 
sible husbands or children. Let them, like 
men, first learn to be self-supporting. If 
there be a taste for domestie duties it will 
surely develop itself. There will be fewer 
miserable marriages, and still fewer di- 
vorees, for no woman need marry to ob- 
tain a home. L. F. 8. B. 

Lynn, Mass. 








ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 


Are you disturbed at night and broken of your 
rest by a sick child suffering and crying with 
pain of cutting teeth? If so, send at once and 
get a bottleof Mrs. WINsLow’s SootHING SyruP 
FOR CHILDREN TEETHING. Its value is incalcu- 
lable. It will relieve the poor little sufferer im- 
mediately. Depend upon it, mothers, there is no 
mistake about it. It cures dysentery and diar- 
rhoea, regulates the stomach and bowels, cures 
wind colic, softens the gums, reduces inflamma- 
tion, and gives tone and energy to the whole 
system. RS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP FOR 
CHILDREN TEETHING is pleasant to the taste, and 
is the prescription of one of the oldest and best 
female physicians and nurses in the United 
States, and is for sale by all druggists through- 
out the world. Price 25 cents a hottie ly-7 








NEW CHEAP EDITION OF 


THE DUTIES OF WOMEN, 


BY FRANCES POWER COBBE. 


“A veritable hand-book of noble living,” says Wil- 
liam Henry Channing. 


“The best of all books on woman’s duties,” says 
Col. Higginson. 


- 8 2 
100 


New cheap edition, paper binding . . . . 
Fourth cloth edition, elegant and substantial . 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


5 Park Street, Boston. 
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SKILL vs. Iononance.—As a perfect pharma- 
ceutical preparation, we are told that Hood's Sar- 
saparilla surpasses any proprictary article upon 
the market. Even to our inexperienced eye we 
see positive indications of thejtrath of the fore- 
going. A glance at the article shows the scru- 
— neatness and care with which the detail of 
ts manufacture and putting up must be conduct- 
ed. These points are of importance in any 
business, but in the manipulations of remedies 
for the relief of human suffering they become of 
supreme importance, and only such medicinesare 
worthy public confidence. 


Tue Diamond Dyes always do more than the 
claim to do. Color over that old dress. It wi 
look like new. Only 10 cents. 








HEREDITARY 
SCROFULA. 


RE you aware that in your blood the 
taint of scrofula has a prominent 
place? This is true of every one. It is lia- 
ble at any time, on the slightest provocation, 
to develop itself in some insidious disease. 
Consumption and many other diseases are 


outgrowths of this impurity of the blood, 
Hoop’s SARSAPARILLA has a wonderful 
power over all scrofulous troubles, as the re- 
markable testimonials we have received 
unmistakably prove, 








Messrs. C. I. Hoop & Co.: Gentlemen— 
* * * My youngest son has aiways been 
troubled with Scrofulous Humor; sores in 
his head discharging from his ears, and a run- 
ning sore on the back of his ear for two 
years; his eyelids would fester and ulcerate, 
discharging so that I was obliged to wash 
them open every morning, his eyelashes 
nearly all coming out; he was exceedingly 
dainty, most of the time eating but two slight 
meals a day. We were unable to find any- 
thing that had the least effect upon him till 
fast spring, 1876, we gave him two bottles of 
Hood's Sarsaparilla, Hisappetite improved 
atonce. * * The back of his ear healed 
up without a sear, and not a sore in his head 
since. Sincerely yours, 

rs. N. C. SANBORN, 
No. 108 Merrimack St., Lowell, Mass. 

“We do not as.a rule allow ourselves to 
use our editorial columns to speak of an 
remedy we advertise, but we feel warrante 
in saying a word for Hood's Sarsaparilla, 
Sarsaparilla has been known as a remedial 
agent for centuries and is recognized by all 
schools of practice as a valuable blood puri- 
fier. Itis put upin forms of almost infinite 
variety, but Messrs. Hood & Co., (Lowell, 
Mass.) who are thoroughly reliable pharma- 
cists, have hit upon a remedy of unusual 
value. Certainly they have vouchers of 
cures which we know to be most extraor- 
dinary.”—Zditors Lowell Weekly Journal, 


HOOD’S SARSAPARILLA. 


Sold by druggists. Price $1; six for $5. 
Prepared by C. I. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass, 


“KIDNEY: WORT | 
IS A SURE CURE 


for all diseases of the Kidneys and 


—LIVER-— 


It has specific action on this most important 
organ, enabling it to throw off torpidity and 
| gnaction, stimulating the healthy secretion of | 
the Bile, and by keeping the bowels in free 
condition, effecting its regular discharge. 


M If you aresuffering from 

alaria. pad ot a, have the chills, 

are bilious, dyspeptic, or constipated, 

Wort will surely relieve and quickly cure. 
In the Spring tocleanse the System, every 

one should take a thorough course of it. 

| 4- SOLD BY DRUCCISTS. Price $1. 


:-KIDNEY-WORT : 
WHAT THE MEDICAL PRESS SAY 


Of the Free Hospital for Woman and Infants 
auppo by the Murdock Liquid Food 
Company, Boston, 

(From the New England Medical Monthly, July 15,1883.) 
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“A hospital containing over seventy beds has recently 
been started in Boston by the Murdock Liquid Food Co. 
This is a noble charity, and one that reflects great credit 
upon its projectors. If the success of this institution is 
as wreatas the food they make is valuable, we predict 
for ita magnificent success. It is certainly one of the 
most valuable dietetic lye re in the world. We 
speak from a long and extended experience in our 
practice and in our own family. If it could only be 
made to taste a little better, it would be perfect.” 


{From the London Health, July 27, 1883.} 


HOvUSENOLD§ NECESSITIES. “‘Murdock’s Liquid 
Food’ may be specially mentioned. This extract has 
attained a high reputation in America, and from a 
knowledge of its use in the wasting diseases, especially 
of children, we are prepared to say that it has hardly an 
equal in respect of its speedy digestion and strength. 
In general debility this food is of high value, and those 
who have cases of wasting disease under their care 
should give this food a trial.” 

[From our Hospital Reports.) 


“Miss K. has for many years been suffering badly from 
chronic loss of voice, and growing worse yearly, caused 
by scrofula sores, general debility, nervous prostration 
and severe nervous affection of the heart, and was so 
reduced last May that her life was despaired of, and her 
physician could give no reliet, thinking she niust leave 
us as her father and mother had several years ago, as 
she inherited their diseases. With six weeks’ treat- 
ment she was able to return home feeling confident that 
she would recover her health by continuing the use of 
Liquid Food.” : 

Ladies, read the following letter from a leading physi- 
cian in ton (to whom we can refer) in relation to his 
own wife, who has always been a great sufferer, being 
unable to retain her food or nourish her children: 

Boston, Aug. 12, 1882, 

Gents—I am pleased to inform you that L found, afier 
trying all other preparations for years with no avail, 
that my wife was able to retain your Liguid Food and 
also able to partake of common food, and to enjoy her- 
self in walking, riding and visiting as often as she de- 
sired, all of which she was unable to do with our first 
— children, and we were obliged to bring them up by 


nd. 

With our third child she was relieved of all these 
troubles, and has nourished it with no trouble or sick- 
ness to herself or child by taking yest Liquid Food, 
which she will continue doing until the child is a year 


old, 

It is with pleasure that I advise you of what great 
benefit your Liquid Food can be to ladies that cannot 
retain their food or nourish their baves. as the liability 
from cholera infantum is 200 to 300 per cent. greater 
when babes are brought up by hand. 


MEASLES AND FEVERS, 


We can have no better authority for the 
cause of the great mortality from Measles 
and Fevers than Professor K. mme, in his 
essay on the changes of the blood in the different stages 
of Measles. 

[From the Boston Medical Journal, Aug. 1.| 

“Professor R. Demme has made some observations 
on the increase and decrease of the red corpuscles of 
the blood in twenty cases of measles, and the relation 
between tne red and white corpuscles. He found that 
occasionally in the beginning of the fever stage there 
was a slight increase of the red corpuscles, while on the 
development of the eruption there was a decrease which 
lasted for twelve or forty-eight hours after the fever, 
so that the red corpuscles sank to half the normal num- 
ber. Aftereight or ten days the number gradually in- 
creased with frequent variations. spectroscope 
showed in the be —_— an increase, and after the ap- 

arance of the eruptiona decrease of the hamoglo- 

ine. The decrease of the red blood corpuscles occur- 
red also in a case of measles where there was an intense 
efflorescence, but no fever. An absolute increase of 
the white blood corpuscles was found in the course of 
the disease during the fever stage, and usually before 
its decline.” 

Murdock’s Liquid Food will make blood faster than 
all foods or preparations known, 

Its value consists in supplying the system with red 
corpuscles, which are the life of the blood, and it is the 
only food or preparation that will do it, confirmed by 
the fact that it is the only raw food known, and when 
used in fevers prevents t patient from having a re- 





MEDICAL REGISTER. 





MRS. DR. O’LEARY 


Will be in the city evi ry Tuesday and Thursday, 
from 10 A, M, to 1 P. M., during the summer, 
Ladies desiring to see her can make an appointment 
by addressing Box 2,614, Boston, Mase, 





DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR, 


Office and Residence, 
17 Hanson Street, Boston, 


Office hours from 10 A.M.to4P.M. Wednesday 
and Saturday excepted. 


ESTHER W. TAYLOR. SARAH A. COLBY. 





MARY A. PAYNE, M. D. 


Office at Residence, 


319 Columbus Avenue, - Boston. 
Office hours, 8 to 10 A. M.,2to 4 P. M. 


DR. LUCY W.. TUCK, 


ECLECTIC, AND A THOROUGH MEDICAL 
ELECTRICIAN, 


Making a specialty of CHRONIC DISEASES, es- 
pecially diseases of Women and Children, Neu- 
ralgic and Kidney Troubles, and Tumors if 
not too large a growth. LADIES’ SUPPORTERS, 
ELASTIC BANDS, Richards’ HOSE and SKIRT 
SUPPORTERS, URINALS, SYRINGES, &c., can be 
obtained at her office as usual. The Dr. re-opened her 
HYGIENIC RETREAT, June 1, for the sick and 
weary. This is located at SouTa WEY™MouTH, fifteen 
miles from Boston. After Fifteen yeara of experi- 
ence and successful practice she feels competent not 
only to BENEFIT and CURE, but to teach patients How 
TO CARE FOR THEMSELVES. The Dr. has no ONE 
REMEDY for all, but treats every one as in her judg- 
ment their case demands. For particulars call or send 
for circulars. 





OFFICE: 
48 Boyiston Street, Boston, Mass. 





NEW YORK 


MEDICAL COLLEGE AND HOSPITAL 


FOR WOMEN. 
No. 213 West 54th Street, New York City. 


The regular Winter Session (Twenty-first Year) 
will commence October 2, 1883, and continue 
twenty-four weeks. Daily clinics will be held in the 
College, and the Hospital and Dispensary adjoining 
give special advantages for practical studies unsur- 
Soseed by any other school. In addition, the large 
daily clinics at the OPHTHALMIC HOSPITAL and 
the WARD’S ISLAND HOMCEOPATHIC HOS8- 
PITAL (weekly) are open for all students. 

For further particulars and circular, address 


MRS. J. G. BRINKMAN, M. D., Secretary, 


219 West 23d St , New York City. 
27—6teow 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. 


OPEN TO BOTH SEXES, 
With Equal Studies, Duties and Privileges. 


The lectures of the year begin in October and con- 
tinue to June. This Medical School was one of the 
first in this country to require a preliminary examin- 
ation and to furnish a three years’ graded course. To 
secure still more thorough results an optional four 
years’ course is established by which the graduate 
attains an additional degree in Medicine and Surgery 
as an evidence cf study. 

The New England Female Medical College, the first 
school ever established for the medical education of 
women, was in 1874, by an act of the Legislature, 
united with Boston University School of Medicine. 
me announcements or information, address the 

ean, 


I. T. TALBOT, M. D. 


66 Marlborough Street, - 





Boston, Mase, 


College of Physicians aud Surgeons 


OF BOSTON, 


Opens its Annual Course of Instruction October 11, 
and closes second Wednesday in May. This college is 
regular in all respects, graded, and open to men and 
women alike. 

Terms: $90, payable in advance; graduation, $30; 
or, tuition for the entire three years, including gradu- 
ation, $225, if ee at once and in advance. For an- 
nouncement and other particulars, addrves 

A. B. MORONG, M. D., Registrar, 
713 Tremont Street, Boston, Mase, 


Woman's Medical College of Chicago. 


The annual session commences about the first Tues- 
day in October, and continues 21 weeks. Spring term 
commences about March 1, and continues 12 weeks. 

The requi 8 for admission, the course of study, 
and the requirements for graduation fully equal to con- 
tiguous colleges. 

Prof. Wm. H. Byford, A. M., M. D., President. 

For information or t, add 
Sarah Hackett Stevenson, M. D., Secretary. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF THE 
NEW YORK INFIRMARY. 


128 Second Avenue, New York. 
DR. EMILY BLACKWELL, Dean. 


Winter Session opens Oct. 1, 1883, ends May 26, 1884, 
Students can attend the clinics of the New York In- 
firmary, Bellevue Hospital, Eye and Ear Infirmary. 
Demilt won sey and other special clinics. 

For catalogues and information address Dr. Mercy 
N. Baker, Secretary of the College, or at her office, 
303 East 18th Street, New York. 


Mt. Carroll (Il) Seminary, 


With its Musical Conservatory, incorporated 1852. 
Completely furnished for Classical, Elective and 
Normal courses of study, as also in Music and Art, 
Location noted for its beauty and healthfulness. Easy 
of access. Expenses low for the accommodations 
furnished, and t care taken of Students. 
Hundreds fitted for usefulness through the pee 

aid of “‘Teacher's Provision.” Our uraduatesare 
sought for the best itions. “The Oread” (8tu 

dents’ Journal), giving particulars, free. 


Address PRINCIPAL MT. CARROLL SEMINARY 
Carroll County, Ill. 


Woman's Medical College of Pennsylvania. 


The 34th Winter Session will open on Thursday,Oct 
4, 1883, in the new college building. Clinical instrue- 
tion is given in the Woman’s Hospital, Pennsylvania, 























Wills, Philadelphia, and Ortho; je Hospitals. 
py | Course of Lectures, Practical Demonstrations, 


inter Quizzes are free (except for e f 
material and apparatus) to all euatehetintes of the yeu. 
For further information address 


RACHEL L. BODLEY, M. D., Dean. 





lapse, which many have, and in many cases the patients 
are left feeble for life, or death follows. > 


No. College Ave. and 21st Street, Phile 
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“MOTHER ANN” LEE, THE FOUNDER OF THE 
SHAKER FAMILIES. 


Among the women of the world who 
have gained its attention and exercised in- 
fluence is Ann Lee. Her character and 
labors are unique in themselves. She fol- 
lowed in no one’s steps, and no one has 
been raised to her place. She was the found- 
er of the Shaker Family, as the body is 
known, or the United Society of Believers, 
as they call themselves. If she is not re- 
garded as the founder of this order, she 


This was done by one of the believers 
[James Whittaker, then a youth] who 
found access tothe door of her prison, and 
inserted the stem of a pipe through the 
keyhole, into the bowl of which he poured 
a small quantity of milk, mixed with a lit- 
tle wine, which was her only temporal sup- 
port during the whole time of her imprison- 
ment. At the end of fourteen days the 
door was unlocked with the expectation of 
finding her dead; but, to the great sur- 
prise of her enemies, she was not only 
alive, but as well as before. Some who 
were present at the time, and saw her walk 
off in perfect health, remarked that it must 





gave it a place in the world, and extended | 
| attended her, and that they did not believe 


its influence and work. 


Ann Lee was born in Manchester, Eng- 
land, the last day of February, 1736, the 
daughter of John Lee, an humble and hon- 


est blacksmith. Born amidst poverty, as 
one of eight children, her childhood was 
spent in anything but the most favorable 
circumstances. ‘The cotton factory, the 
hatter’s shop, and the kitchen of a Man- 
chester infirmary were her places of educa- 
tion. But in all these the habit of cleanli- 
ness, order and neatness was everywhere 
observed. ‘Those days could not have been 
many, for at an early age, at the urgen- 
cy of relations, as is said, she married Ab- 
raham Stanley. All through her youth she 
was regarded as a precocious girl, often- 
times given to strange conduct, and having 
a religious turn of mind. She was given to 
the seeing of visions and the discerning of 
unordinary sights. Marriage and mater- 
nity did not check the strange aspirations 
and desires of her soul. There was that 
about her nature, as her followers claim, 
which would not be content with the ordi- 
nary things and thoughts of this world, but 
was seeking that which was beyond and on 








high. Her four children died when at most | 


afew months or years old. In 1758, she, 
in company with her husband, became in- 
terested in a small company of believers, 
the disciples of the **Prophets,” a sect of 
France which had a small following in 
England. ‘This sect were a peculiar people, 
whose lives, without doubt, were excellent, 
and the burden of whose preaching was, 
“Amend your lives; repent ye; the end 
of all things draws nigh.” James and Jane 


Wardwell were the leaders of this people | 


at this time, and labored and exhorted, and 
drew to themselves a few followers. This 
company of ‘*Prophets” held strongly that 
the time would shortly come when a new 
light would break in upon the world. Just 


the character of this new light they did not | 


know, but that it would be a greater anda 
grander truth, they did not hesitate to pro- 
claim. 

Meanwhile, Ann was a growing person- 
age among the company. Her piety, her 
zeal, her rich practical wisdom, her clear 
sight into spiritual truths, her visions and 
strange insights, made her a chosen vessel 
in their midst, and an oracle among them. 
She was regarded as a preacher of great 


worth of mind and piety, during a score of | 


years, and then in one of her ecstatic mo- 
ments, received a revelation which gave 
the greatest rest and quiet to her soul. 
This full revelation came in the summer of 
1770. As the chronicle saith: 

“She had a fulland clear view of the mys- 
tery of iniquity; of the root and foun- 
dation of human depravity, and of the very 
act of transgression committed by man and 
woman in the garden of Eden.” [ Millenni- 
al Church, page 9.] 

From this time onward, she was regard- 
ed as the chief one among them, supersed- 
ing even James and Jane Wardwell in their 
authority and teachings, On joining this 
company, Abraham Stanley and his wife 
ignored conjugal relations, and with all 
the company became as brothers and sis- 
ters in Christ. And from 1770 the central 
idea and cause of human depravity be- 
came a chief point of denunciation in their 
order. In this world the order of grace 
was, ‘*Neither marry nor be given in mar- 
riage.” The general thought of the follow- 
ers of Ann Lee is, that the Apostles repu- 
diated marriage, and that if they were 
married they separated themselves from 
every worldly tie, and clung only to the 


great, new faith of Jesus. With the revela- | 


tions of Ann Lee, the chief thought be- 
came, that while Jesus unfolded the male 
line of spiritual communion with God, it 
remained for Ann to unfold and enforce 
the female line. Because of her zealous ad- 


be owing to a supernatural power which 
it right to confine or oppress her.” 

Persecution still followed her and her 
people. In 1774, she received a revelation, 
that her labors henceforth must be in 
America, On the 19th of May, this same 
year, she, with eight followers, sailed for 
New York. ‘This company was composed 
of Abraham Stanley, Mother Ann’s hus- 
band, William Lee, her brother, James 
Whittaker, John Hocknel!l, Richard, son 
of John Heknell, James Shepherd, Mary 
Partington, and Nancy Lee, a niece of 
Mother Ann. ‘The manner of worship 
of these people enraged the captain of 
the vessel. Their songs of gladness and 
their dances of joy drew upon them the 
derision of the ship’s crew. But a storm 
came, terrible and dangerous; the fears of 
the hardy seamen were aroused; those 
used to ocean tempests quailed before the 
tempest. In the storm the vessel sprang a 
leak. During it all, this company were calm 
and trustful, and amid the danger, these 
people labored with a peaceful fortitude. 
Mother Ann maintained her confidence in 
God, and said: 

“Captain, be of good cheer; there shall 
not a hair of our heads perish; we shall 
all arrive safe in America. I just now saw 
two bright angels of God standing by the 
mast, through whom [ received this prom- 
ise. [Millennial Church, page 14.] 

She then encouraged the seamen, and 
she and her companions zealously assisted 
at the pumps. Shortly after this, a large 
wave struck the ship with great violence, 
and the “loose plank was instantly closed 
to its place.’ ‘This incident was regarded 
by all on board as providential. The pumps 
could now care for all the water which 
came in, and, the storm soon over, the ves- 
sel continued the voyage. The Company 
of Believers were afterward treated with 
great kindness by all the crew, and allow- 
ed all the privileges they desired. ‘Thus, 
after the dangers of the deep, in an ancient, 
leaky vessel, an arrival was made at New 
York on the 6th of August. 

Two or three years were spent in New 
York City, during which many trials came. 
Abraham Stanley, the husband of Mother 
Ann, never so stable in the faith as were 
the others, grew lukewarm. He desired 
Mother Ann to live with him as of yore, 
but this she steadfastly refused. At length 
he, desiring ‘*the rudiments of this world,” 
took another woman and separated himself 
entirely from the Society. In 1776, the 
Company settled in the woods of Water- 
viiet; near Niskayuna, about seven miles 
north-west of Albany. Here they lived, 
clearing the land, gaining a comfortable 
subsistence, and for several years often 
went to neighboring parts to testify to the 
world their mission. Mother Ann ever 
prophesied a special outpouring of plente- 
ous grace on her followers, who had dur- 
ing these years been growing. ‘They were 
often encouraged by her stirring appeals to 
duty and conscience. In 1780, a revival of 
no small interest was quickened in the 
town of New Lebanon, and about the 
standard of faith she planted were gather- 
ed a larger and no less zealous company. 
From this time forward her zeal was 
doubled. She, in company with other ‘*Be- 
lievers,”” went to the towns of Hancock, 
Tyrington, Harvard and Shirley in*’Massa- 
chusetts, and Enfield in Connecticut, giv- 
ing their testimony against ‘tthe root of 
human depravity,” and in evidence of the 
effectiveness of their address there were es- 
tablished communities of like faith. 

On one occasion, June 1, 1783, when 
Mother Annu was in the towns of Shirley 
and Harvard, she was visited with malic- 


| ious intent by many of the people of that 


yocacy she was called by her followers | 
| estates and all to the furtherance of these 


*tMother Ann.” She became, as the female 
spiritual parent, the second heir in God's 


Covenant, and the bright display of God’s | 


grace in these later days. 

The advocacy of these strange doctrines 
brought persecution, and it came heavily 
upon Mother Ann. At one time she was 
seized and cast into prison. Saith an au- 
thor: 

“At another time an attempt was made 
upon her life; but it does not appear that 
this was done by any legal process, but 
rather, as is supposed, by the connivance of 
some of the officers of the stone prison 
with the designs of.her enemies. She was 
taken and confined in a small cell of the 
prison, with an intent of starving her to 
death. Here she was kept fourteen days 
without any kind of sustenance, excepting 
what was conveyed to her privately 
through the keyhole of the door, after the 
first two days, once in twenty-four hours. 


section. Several of the townsmen had be- 
come greatly interested,and had given their 


people. Inthe house of one Elijah Wild, 
on this date, with a zeal born of evil hatred 
and in a mob, they attacked the house. 
The friends of Mother Ann were obliged to 


| offer strong resistance, but their resistance 





‘angry neighbors. 


was not brute force alone. Elder James 
Whittaker addressed the angry crowd. 

‘*Why have you come here to abuse or 
to hurt us? What have we done? Have 
we injured your persons or property? If 
we have, make us sensible of it and we 
will make restitution.” 

The mob was treated with the utmost 
leniency and kindness, thereby displaying 
the better spirit which was wanting in the 
Mother Ann was hidden 
in acloset, which closet is shown to-day by 
the Shakers of Shirley. This peculiar peo- 
ple, of which she may be regarded as the 





founder, though not numerous at present, 
yet still are a class worthy and respectable ; 
they exemplify to a large degree the teach- 
ings of Jesus. There are now some eighteen 
societies in the United States. These com- 
prise about four thousand members. Their 
characteristics follow close to Mother Ann 
in frugality, cleanliness, and economy, in 
just dealings towards those not of them, in 
charity towards those in need, and in the 
fulfilling of a self-denial and self-control 
worthy of commendation. 

Mother Ann, after the severe labors of 
those “refreshing times,” returned to her 
Watervliet home, and among those who 
were near and dear, who had been faithful 
and loyal in the early times which truly 
tried their souls, she died, Sept. 8, 1784, 
aged forty-eight years and six months. In 
an humble place, with a rude head-stone, 
she is buried. Her life is lovingly dwelt 
upon, and her revelations bear with them 
an authority above all others. She, *‘the 


daughter of Zion,” “the second Heir,” 
“the Spiritual Mother,” has for all the 


Shaker families a message, uplifting and 
saving; and for all those who may not 
yield so high an homage, she must be re- 
garded as a woman of large nature, of gen- 
erous soul, and one worthy to be held in 
high esteem among the great and good 
women of the world, 

There is that about the influence of Moth- 
er Ann and the Shakers, which shows their 
forwardness in the cause of women. They 
hold to the absolute equality of men and 
women. .As man and woman fell in the 
Garden of Eden, and have, hand in hand, 
been struggling with the sins and toils of 
the world, so, in the great redemptive 
scheme, there must likewise be an equality. 
Jesus became the great Mediator and Re- 
vealer of God, and the chief agent in the 
world’s salvation in the “male line; so 
also Mother Ann, in the unfoldings of this 
later day dispensation, became an equal 
agent in the salvatory scheme in the “fe- 
male line.” This dual nature is recognized 
not only in doctrine, but in practice. Each 
Shaker family has its Elder and Eldress, 
and allits members, both male and female, 
stand on the same basis in all the affairs of 
the community. ‘*Woman’s rights” with 
the Shakers is no new thing. It is one of 
the pillars of their order. ‘They have ever 
recognized it, in all their teachings and in 
all their practice. MAYNE. 

South Weymouth, Mass. 
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THE PRESS ON MASSACHUSETTS. POLITICS. 





The prominence given to men by the 
party managers, and the total lack of vi- 
talizing political principles, is beginning 
to awaken remonstrance. ‘The Cambridge 
Tribune says: 

If the Republicans will turn their atten- 
tion a little to principles it may help them 
in the search for men. Are they ready to 
go in for a State act of civil service reform 
such as was adopted in New York last 
winter? Are they ready to work for the 
repeal of the national four years’ tenure 
law of 1820? It would clear up the sky 
wonderfully if more ringing ideas should 
be put in circulation, and the people should 
be treated to a genuine tonie of rousing 
and blood-stirring thought. We repeat, it 
is bold, manful, straightforward, lofty, 
heroic thought, put in terse English, that 
will wake the echoes of the Commonwealth. 
The tide does not rise in the old channels 
of machine polities, but it is rising along 
the coast of a new departure, and if you 
launch your skilfs on it you will go with 
the tide and find snecess easy. There is a 
tide in polities asin all things, which needs 
to be taken at the flood if the voyage shall 
not be imperilled. These are our thoughts 
to-day. Weare Independent Republicans. 


The Boston Times is equally outspoken. 
Its leading article last week was entitled, 


TO REPUBLICAN MAN- 
AGERS. 


A TIMELY WORD 


Those Republicans in this State who 
think they must nominate a candidate ac- 
ceptable to the cities, regardless of the 
country, have flattered themselves that 
Faxon, (which means the prohibition wing 
of the temperance column) and Blackwell, 
(which means the aggressive element of 
the woman suffragists,) would he so de- 
sirous of overthrowing Butlerism that they 
would subordinate their interests this year 
to Republican harmony. But this is a 
mistake. ‘hey are likely to do no such 
thing. There is every year an increase in 
the number of men in the Republican par- 
ty who say that if the party does not stand 
for equal rights to do right and no right to 
do wrong, they will not support It. These 
minorities, by intellect, culture, courage 
and social position, are influential in Mas- 
sachusetts far beyond their own voting 
power. Asa matter of political shrewd- 
ness, not to mention principle at all, it is 
therefore wise to hold them by selecting a 
sandidate to whom they will not object. 
In this way and in no other way can the 
sauses they bear at heart be kept out of 
issue in the campaign. When it is just as 
easy to make a nomination agreeable to 
them as otherwise, it will be sheer folly to 
present a man who has made himself ob- 
noxious. Politically it has come to this: 
that it does not hurt a Republican in Mas- 
sachusetts to be known as a temperance 
man and a woman suffragist, and it does 
hurt him to be known as an opponent. 
Perhaps he will do, yet awhile, if he is not 
committed. He will not do if he is com- 
mitted in opposition. The party has no 
1,000 votes to throw away. . 


conditions of any successful life. 





WOMEN’S WORK. 


Some of the papers are warning young 
girls not to aspire to the stage, because 
Maggie Mitchell has written as follows :— 

My own days, spent most of them far 
from my children and the comforts and de- 
lights of my home, are full of exhausting 
labor. Rehearsals and other business oe- 
cupy me from early morning to the hour 
of performance. Iam the eager yet weary 
slave of my profession, and the best it can 
do for me—who am fortunate enough to 
be included among its successful members 
—is to barely palliate the suffering of a 
forty weeks’ exile from my own home and 
family. 

Now will some of the alarmists tell us 
what other work women do that does not 
have hard conditions ? 

Wife and motherhood keep some so 
closely confined at home that there is no 
chance ever to. get away, and insanity 
wrecks life. To do washing for a living 
makes the days full of exhausting labor. 
To keep house successfully requires the 
preparation of twenty-one meals a week, 
with numerous other things thrown in. 
‘To write in offices, serve as clerks in stores, 
or teach school is constant labor which ex- 


hausts time and strength. The wages are 
always small, and there is no publie ap- 


plause. The successful worker gets si- 
lence and the poorer worker fault-finding. 
Work is work in all grades and professions 
of life. A certain amount of success in 
any direction requires about the same 
amount of labor and favorable cireum- 
stances. Hence, let no young woman fal- 
ter because of these confessions. They 
are only a statement of the unavoidable 
Maggie 
Mitchell’s earnings have given her the de- 
lights and comforts of her home, where in 
tired moments she longs to rest. Yet hard 
work for success in some vocation is sweet- 
er than idleness. Idleness in poverty is 
hungry and cold, pinched and = shabby. 
Idleness in wealth is stupid, ridiculous and 
self-devouring. Work makes great suffer- 
ing or great enjoyment possible. And 
whoever does her work faithfully is suc- 
cessful, though unheralded to the world. 


MARIANA TT’. FOLSOM. 
Marshalltown, Ta. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Dr, Elizabeth J. French’s address will 
Winter Harbor, Maine, until about Sept. 15. 

At Miss Stinson’s Bleachery and Millinery Rooms, 
535 Washington Street, a practical and tasteful mil- 
liner is always in attendance. A specialty made in 
bonnets for elderly ladies. 
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Mr. KKuspp’s Home School for Boys. 
Next (seventeenth) school-year begins September 

19, 1883. 

Plymouth, Massachusetts. 








West Newton English and Classical School 


The ninetieth term of this Family and Boarding 
School for Boys and Girls will begin Wednesday, 
Sept. 19,1883. For information and catalogue, address 
NATH’L T. ALLEN, 

West Newton, Mass. 


MRS. WARNER, 
PRINCIPAL 


EVENING SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION 


5 PARK STREET, BOSTON, 
Now at her summer home, Bemis Ileights, Saratoga, 
will resume school work early in September. 


BOARDING AND SCHOOL 
For Girls and Young Women, 
HOWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 
West Bridgewater, Mass. 

Extensive courses of study. Full corps of instruc- 
tors. Fine buildings and grounds. Desirable neigh- 
borhood. Opens October 1, 1883. For circulars and 
fuil particulars, address the principal. 

HELEN MAGILL, Ph. D., 

West Bridgewater, Mass. 


20—10t 





“KINGSTON 
WOMEN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE, 


Will be opened October 2d, with staft of Nine Pro- 
fessors; affiliated with Queen’s University ; endowed 
with building and funds by citizens of Kingston as an 
initiatory movement for woman’s education. 

Sir RK. J. CARTWRIGHT, Chairman of Board; 
M. LAVELL, M. D., President of Faculty; A. P. 
KNIGHT, Registrar, KINGSTON, ONTARIO, 
CANADA. Write for prospectus, 





| Mage mamty fof pant STATE COLLEGE,.— 
Open to both sexes. Undenominational. Located 
in one of the most beautiful and healthful spots in the 
Allegheny region. No malaria. No demoralizing 
surroundings. “Tuition free. Fifty Free Scholar- 
ships. Board and other expenses very low. Courses 
of study; Classica/, Scientific, (general) and Techni- 
cal (agriculture, chemistry, civil engineering, Xc.), 
with a Classical and Scientific Preparatory Depart- 
ment. Fall term opens Sept. 12, 1883. For catalogues 
or any information, address Geo. W. ATHERTON, Pres. 
St. Col., Center Co., Pa. 29--8t 


MRS, NEWHALL’S SCHOOL 


FOR GIRLS AND YOUNG LADIES] 


Will re-open Oct, 1, 1883. Besides the regular courses 
in English studies and languages, there will be some 
work, each weck, in the line of the new or “‘creative 
method,” either with tools upon wood or in 
modelling, Another special feature will be a course 
of lectures upon the great tone-masters, illus- 
trated with piano and voice. As aids to the study of 
History, Geography, and Art, the use of thé lan- 
tern will be continued, and the regular visits to 
the Art Museum. For catalogues address the Prin- 
cipal, 91 Newbury Street, Boston. 








PREPARATION FOR THE 


HIGHER EDUCATION of WOMEN 


Young ladies intending to have a collegiate educa- 
tion are invited to examine the facilities offered at 
Chauncy-Hall School, 259 Boylston Street, 
Boston, where they can have the most thorough pre- 
paratory training, under teachers who have made a 
specialty of such work for many years. 

Their admission has ceased to be an experiment. 
Within the last two years, 120 girls and young ladies, 
from 4 to 22 years of age, have been members of the 
school. Two entered college last July with great 
credit. 

Mothers should especially notice the provisions made 
for Children. It is usually best to begin Latin by 
the time the child is eleven years old, 35—3t 





GOOD LITERATURE — 


—FOR THE— 


SUNDAY SCHOOL, 


Classical, Religious, Historical and General, 


Is offered in their New List, whieh is sent free by 


D. LOTHROP & CO, 


32 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 


These Books bring the Young Folks into an 
acquaintance with 


Men of Letters, Historians, and Biographers, 


The List includes fresh and interesting 

STORIES, SKETCHES and BOOKS OF 
TRAVEL, that MANLY and WOMANLY 
boys and girls will like to read. 


THEY ARE PRACTICAL, 
FULL OF LIFE, 


Written from a Christian Standpoint, in a 
Pure, Cultivated Style. 


Such Books make a school using them not alone out 
wardly successful, but strong in the best moral culture 


and general intelligence, 


ee D. LOTHROP & CO. also publish 


WIDE AWAKE ..............5. $2 50 Per Year, 
OUR LITTLE MEN AND “ 
WOMEN.. . os ated 
BABYLAND ‘650 * sad 
THE PANSY (weekly), edited by Mrs. G. R, 
Alden, author of Pansy Books, 75 cts. 











Reclining Got Chair 





Adjustable ! Comfortable |! 


Just the thing for the Lawn and Seaside. 
PRICE $2.00. 


EGONOMY FOLDING TABLE, 














Light and Convenient. 
PRICE $8.00. 


CARROLL W. CLARK, 


27 Franklin Street, Boston. 


LADIES, 


USE NONPAREIL BANDS in place of whalebone 
in your dresses. Do not break off or push through, 
and keep the basque in its proper position. SI 
BY MAIL AT FIFTY CENTS PER DOZEN. Also 
use new Train Extender in your dress trains. 

Wholesale and Retail at No. 9 Hamilton Place, op- 
posite Park Street Church, first floor. 

MISSES. T. A. & A. M. DAY, Manufacturers. 


vr 


SCISSORS 


Sharpened While You Watt, by P 
lers, at SMITM BROTHERS’ Cutlery Store, 
Washington Street. 


WRITING | 


PocKET KNIVES; 
ERASERS, etC+y 
experienced cut- 


349 





Are you out? Ifso, senda postal 
to us, and we will forward FREE our 
sample book, showing a great varie- 


PAPER ty ot Foreign and American papers 


| at prices ranging from 15 cts. to 


BY THE | per pound. Paper can be sent by 
mail at 16 cts. per pound, while, 
| package weighing ten pounds — 
PO BB 2 sent anywhere in N. E. probably 
or 25 to 50 cents, Wholesale and retail. 


WARD & GAY, 184 Devonshire St., Boston. _ 


C. H, SIMONDS & CO,, PRINTERS, 50 BROMFIELD st 
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A Weekly 
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